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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Keen on Keynes 

In his article ‘Keynes: The great 
saviour and his leftwinger converts’ 
(October 18), Jack Conrad raises a 
number of arguments in relation to 
Keynesianism. 

He says that Keynesianism was 
not responsible for the long post¬ 
war boom. That is true, but it is not 
the same as Jack’s main contention, 
which is that Keynesianism doesn’t 
work. In fact, as Mandel demonstrates 
in The second slump , there were 
five recessions during the post-war 
boom, and the adoption of Keynesian 
stimulus acted to cut all of them short, 
compared to similar recessions during 
the 1920s and 30s. 

Jack argues that the long post¬ 
war boom was due to the destruction 
of capital during the war, and the 
rise of the United States as a new 
hegemonic power. The facts do not 
support this theory, and Marxist 
value theory also contradicts it. If the 
destruction of capital during the war 
were responsible for the boom, then 
why did not the, possibly even greater, 
destruction of capital during World 
War I lead to a similar boom? In fact, 
rather than a boom, the period after 
WWI was followed by the long-wave 
downturn that dragged on through 
the 1920s and 30s. Moreover, Britain 
had already ceased having economic 
hegemony by the end of the 19th 
century, losing out to both Germany 
and the US, and soon after to Japan. 
It may have still been militarily 
dominant, but by the 1920s the US 
had surpassed it there too. 

What is more, by the late 1930s, 
the long-wave downturn was already 
coming to an end, and that could not 
be the result of the war to come. By the 
late 1930s, new dynamic industries, 
such as consumer electronics, car 
production, pharmaceuticals, etc, were 
developing and in areas such as the 
Midlands and south-east these new 
industries were providing employment 
on relatively high wages. At the same 
time, the rising living standards 
and more stable employment of the 
workers in these areas created new 
sources of demand for these products, 
and for the owner-occupied housing 
that now grew rapidly, itself on the 
back of new construction techniques. 
In fact, all of these new dynamic 
industries were the ones that provided 
the economic growth of the post-war 
period. 

The idea that the physical 
destruction of capital facilitates 
growth is itself actually closer to 
Keynesian theory than to Marx. It’s 
reminiscent of the Keynesian idea that 
growth can be created by destroying 
things in order to employ people to 
rebuild them! In fact, one reason that 
the USSR had difficulty growing its 
economy in the 1920s was precisely 
because large amounts of capital had 
been physically destroyed, and had 
to be replaced. According to Marxist 
value theory, what facilitates growth 
is not the physical destruction of 
capital, but the destruction of its value, 
the ability to utilise this devalued 
capital to produce exchange value 
and surplus value, and because of the 
now devalued condition of that capital 
to make higher rates of profit upon it. 

If it were easier to grow economies 
that lacked capital - because it had 
been destroyed or did not exist in the 
first place - then Upper Volta would 
for years have been able to grow 
much more quickly than the USA. 
Any society that has to devote a large 
proportion of its total social labour 
time to reproducing its capital will 
grow more slowly than one that does 
not, precisely because it will have 


proportionately less social labour 
time left over as surplus to devote to 
growth. 

So Jack’s argument for the 
existence of the long-wave post-war 
boom is not substantiated, and nor 
is his argument against the effects 
of Keynesian demand management 
during that time. What is more odd is 
his argument against Keynesianism 
now. Reading his argument, it is 
as though he is opposing the use of 
Keynesian stimulus. Yet in practice 
the CPGB supports its use as much 
as anyone else. Jack correctly 
describes Keynes’s idea as based 
upon governments running fiscal 
deficits. But nearly all countries run 
such deficits already. In fact, the 
Thatcher and Major governments 
during the long-wave downturn of 
the 1980s and 90s ran much larger 
percentage deficits than did Blair 
and Brown. The current government 
too is running a huge deficit. In 
other words, they’re already using 
Keynesian demand management. 
But the CPGB opposes the attempts 
by the government to reduce that 
Keynesian deficit spending. So, in 
practice, the CPGB not only supports 
Keynesian intervention, but it wants 
the government to do more, not less, 
of it. If the CPGB really believes 
that Keynesianism does not work, it 
would abandon its opposition to the 
government’s attempts to reduce the 
deficit. 

Of course, Marxists do not 
believe that there can be a crisis- 
free capitalism, which is why 
Keynesianism cannot solve the 
problems of capital permanently. But 
that does not mean that it cannot solve 
some problems, some of the time, 
nor that in doing so it creates better 
conditions for workers to defend their 
own interests. 

Arthur Bough 
email 

Add SAIt 

In addition to the discussions 
between Socialist Alternative and the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party, there 
have also been talks between SAIt 
and the Socialist Alliance, which is in 
fact larger than Socialist Alternative, 
despite what the article in last week’s 
issue seems to suggest (‘Regroupment 
in a revolutionary party’, November 
8). This is somewhat interesting, 
as both the RSP and the SA come 
from the same tradition of Mandelite 
Trotskyism turned more ‘broad 
left’, though both groups have taken 
their politics in uniquely different 
directions away from even what exists 
as Mandelite Trotskyism today. 

I would treat both developments 
with a cautiously positive attitude, 
though it’s worth looking into 
the differences between the two 
statements. On the one hand, the 
statement on the proposed SAlt/RSP 
merger, a fair amount of historical and 
international context is brought into 
the discussion, and it at least briefly 
touches on points that seem positive 
for CPGB supporters, such as the need 
for a Marxist party and a rejection of 
the textbook definitions of Leninism. 
On the other hand, in the statement 
on cooperation between SAIt and 
the Socialist Alliance places much 
more emphasis on current struggles 
in Australia and, to my eyes at least, 
reads as more diplomatic than the first 
statement. 

Unfortunately, I am neither a 
participant nor an expert watcher 
of the Australian far left, so it’s 
difficult for me to say what these 
apparent differences of focus in unity 
discussions that are being engaged 
in by the same group may mean. 
Nevertheless, it seems like there 
are important enough differences 
(probably relating to the respective 
groups’ evolutions) that watching 


the progression of further talks 
may help shine light on what those 
differences actually are. As the article 
noted, hopefully there are Australian 
comrades reading who can give 
more insight into these respective 
cooperation talks. 

Peter Moody 
New Jersey 

Not opposed 

The RSP does not oppose electoral 
intervention. Indeed it has run 
candidates in the past. 

There is more at www.directaction. 
org.au andwww.sa.org.au. I especially 
recommend http://directaction.org.au/ 
reflections_on_starting_anew_some_ 
experiences_from_the_australian_ 
leftO 
Ben Reid 
email 

Unchained 

I only just noticed Eddie Ford’s 
article, ‘Endlessly plundering the 
earth’ (July 1 2010). It has been a 
long time. 

When I first joined the Young 
Communist League, I was taken 
up with the idea of abundance; of a 
society where the state would wither 
away, because we would create a 
society where there would be no 
scarcity in the world, and people 
would go to work because they wanted 
to, not because they were forced to. 
Production and consumption would 
match one another perfectly. People 
would work at what they wanted to 
work at. Education and practical 
experience would be supreme. There 
would be no need for an executive, 
armed services, a police force, a 
judiciary, a prison service and such 
coercive forces. Our country - nay, 
our world - would be a bit like 
William Morris’s News from nowhere. 

Then along came ‘planned 
obsolescence’. Should consumer 
goods last forever, or would it 
be better to plan, say, a washing 
machine to last 10 years? And all the 
parts break down at the same time, 
or randomly. Should computers last 
forever, or should they too suffer from 
obsolescence, planned or otherwise? 

Marx never had a fundamental 
ecological outlook. If I am wrong, 
perhaps you can refer me to it. He had 
a human outlook, though he believed 
in abundance too, as a way of freeing 
the worker from his/her chains. Is 
there anything wrong with increasing 
the use of energy? Surely, that is not 
the critique. Even if you were not to 
agree with such a concept, it is going 
to happen. The influence comes in on 
how we produce that energy, how we 
harness it, how we conserve it and 
how we become more efficient at 
using it. 

I have no doubt that we are in the 
process of destroying our lifestyle on 
the planet, unnecessarily, but we are 
after all mortal human beings. Sooner 
or later our species will collapse - 
some catastrophe will happen and 
huge change will take place, just like 
the dinosaurs, or the hot and cold 
periods. Personally, I do not accept the 
argument that anything we do on the 
planet, with the exception of polluting 
the atmosphere with fluorescence, is 
going to make a blind bit of difference 
to what happens. The forces of Gaia 
are far too great, far too powerful and 
very unknowable, compared with our 
own tiny knowledge. 

It is interesting how capitalism 
is blamed, as if it is a thing in itself, 
rather than a process. Human beings 
invented capitalism, and they operate 
the system. We all play our part in 
it, to a greater or lesser extent: we 
all make our compromises with 
it, so we are all responsible for its 
outcome. My question is, have you 
got something better? Not an idle or 
derogatory question, by the way. I 


would be interested to know because 
I have been seeking such answers 
since I left the Communist Party and 
threw off the chains of democratic 
centralism and party discipline. 

Doug Rankine 
email 

Confused 

Phil Kent’s discussion of rape seems 
confused (Letters, November 8). 
Leaving aside his reliance on Chris 
Knight’s ‘just so’ story about human 
origins, I will focus on contemporary 
issues deriving from the Assange case. 

Phil suggests that Swedish law 
relies on penetration as the defining 
aspect of rape and correctly identifies 
this as a problem originating in the 
historic position of women’s role as 
producers of legitimate heirs. Swedish 
law has progressed to some extent and 
now penetration includes vagina, anus 
or mouth. It does not have to be with a 
penis, unlike the UK, where penetration 
with anything else is classed as sexual 
assault. It is not the case that Swedish 
law recognises nothing except 
penetration as potentially constituting 
an offence. Having criticised the 
Swedes for their limited definition of 
rape, Phil later suggests their definition 
is so wide it devalues the concept of 
rape. In Sweden both rapist and victim 
can be of either biological sex; it is 
questionable whether such gender- 
blindness is realistic or helpful, but 
Phil’s criticism does not mention that; 
he concentrates on trivialising the 
experiences of the two women. 

More problematic is Swedish law’s 
reliance on requiring violence (albeit 
minor) to be used or the exploitation 
of a ‘helpless state’, which can apply 
to sleep or intoxication, but more 
commonly the use of physical force 
- eg, being pinned down by the 
assailant’s body weight. This was 
described by one of the Swedish 
women. It would also be an offence in 
Britain. 

Nobody has suggested that the 
victim must be asleep during the entire 
assault from initiation to completion, 
only that she is not conscious when the 
attacker first attempts to penetrate her, 
the point being that she would initially 
be unaware of what was happening, 
so unable to refuse or consent. In 
British law, rape is defined by lack 
of consent and the onus of proof is 
on the defendant to demonstrate his 
reasonable belief that the complainant 
actively consented. This cannot be 
repeated too often, given the confusion 
about this issue shown even by 
otherwise well-informed people. 

Phil repeats the story that the 
Swedish women “were not raped in 
their opinion”. Probably not in the 
opinion of a great many people who 
are ignorant of the law and believe the 
(literally) mediaeval attitude that rape 
victims run to the police, screaming 
and covered in blood. Such dramatic 
behaviour is rarely the case. Phil repeats 
that the women wanted paternity tests; 
I have never read this anywhere else; 
only that they wanted Assange to 
take an HIV test. There is no reason 
to assume that they were “treated like 
children” by being informed of the law 
and their rights. 

Heather Downs 
Medway 

US coalitions 

Someone on the radio last week said 
that, unlike Europeans, Americans 
don’t do coalitions. Actually, they 
always do coalitions - that’s what 
‘separation of powers’ means. 

In Washington, the eye of each 
branch is on the other: Congress 
can obstruct presidents, presidents 
can veto Congress. Each house 
needs the other for a majority and 
the nine bourgeois of the supreme 
court can halt anything they deem 
unconstitutional. The effect of all 


this line drawing is to keep politics 
out of government, as opposed to 
horse-trading. 

Obama won the swing states 
because he was a ‘moderate’ and 
‘got’ Osama bin Laden and helped the 
banks and a key car factory. Ninety- 
five percent of African-Americans 
only vote for Democrats anyway, 
while the ‘undecided’ probably 
trusted the slippery Mitt even less. 

In any case, it takes a great deal 
of funding to stay in the two-party 
beauty contest - $3 billion for TV ads 
this season alone. 

Mike Belbin 
London 

Zigs and zags 

You are in danger of becoming the far- 
left mouthpiece of European Union 
neoliberalism (“‘Official communists” 
welcome Miliband’s conversion to 
austerity’, November 8). You are the 
zig to the zag of the left-sectarian and 
Stalinist version of Little Englandism 
and this right deviation comes a 
week after you did an ultra-left, third 
period zag on the US elections. It’s all 
looking a bit centrist. 

You simply put forward the 
antithesis to the isolationism and 
British roadism of the Communist 
Party of Britain, Socialist Party in 
England and Wales and No2EU, and 
go all out for reforming - supporting 
- the basically ‘good’ EU. A proper 
transcendent synthesis of these two 
opposed and incorrect positions - 
their unity - would be a policy of 
renegotiating the founding treaties of 
the EU in accordance with socialist 
principles and that is the policy you 
should be trying to get the labour 
movement to adopt. 

Set up a campaign for such a thing 
to push for this and to democratically 
work out what a socialist EU would 
look like and what it would do. 
Make it clear that such a campaign 
would not actively seek an in-out 
referendum, but in the event of one 
taking place that it could not vote 
positively for the EU as currently 
constituted and nor can it support the 
imposition of any anti-working class 
EU measures by any government. 

Time to get dialectical if you are 
to live up to your claim to be the 
torchbearers of Marxism in Britain 
and not just another zig-zagging, 
centrist sect. 

David Ellis 
Readers group 

Tell the truth! 

Sarah McDonald writes an article 
on Scottish nationalism, saying that 
Marxists should vote ‘no’ in the 
referendum on independence, while 
supporting the democratic right to 
self-determination (‘Joining the 
nationalist bandwagon’, November 
8). But she ends up joining the 
nationalist bandwagon herself by 
calling for a federal republic of 
Scotland, England and Wales (what 
happens to Northern Ireland is 
anybody’s guess). 

Clearly Sarah has missed Marx’s 
correct statement that the working 
class has no country; and she also 
ignores his most famous slogan, 
‘Workers of the world, unite’. 
Our duty as Marxists is to build a 
worldwide movement - a federal 
republic has nothing to do with 
communism. It will just be another 
capitalist state, run in the interests of 
a minority. Why would communists 
call for that? 

It is capitalism that must go, not 
the monarchy. Rather than take a pro- 
or anti-independence stance, why 
not just tell the truth? That workers 
would be exploited in an independent 
Scottish state, just as they would be in 
a federal republic. 

Steven Johnston 
Stockport 
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WORKERS FUND IRAN _ 

Solidarity run 



Through the pain 


O n Sunday November 25 Ben 
Lewis and I will be representing 
the ‘British section’ of the 
Workers Fund Iran running team at 
the Florence city marathon. We will 
be running alongside around 30 other 
WFI comrades in a city that promises 
both beautiful scenery and - rather 
ominously - a very high number of 
cobblestones and hills per kilometre. 

This is our second marathon this 
year. And, just as we tried to do in 
the Vienna marathon, which we 
completed with other comrades back 
in the spring, in Florence the aim is 
clear: to raise political awareness of 
the situation in Iran and to collect 
funds for the cause of international 
solidarity. 

One way in which working class 
solidarity differs from bourgeois 
charity is in its honest declaration that 
our modest contribution to alleviate 
some of the most extreme hardship 
currently faced by the working class 
in Iran cannot in and of itself lead to 
any form of solution for our brothers 
and sisters in that country. We do not 
simply wish to rattle tins, raise some 
funds and foster the illusion that 
people on these shores have ‘done 
their bit’. This is a passive conception 
of how to enact change. 

As communists we believe the 
real solution can only come through 
the self-liberation of the Iranian 
working class by and for itself, which 
also requires the rebuilding of the 
workers’ movement internationally. 
So we call upon you not only to donate 
money, but to become active in the 
movement against war and sanctions, 
and in support of the Iranian masses 
against their own brutal regime. At 
a time when the entire Middle East 
region is in turmoil, the slogan, ‘No 
to imperialism! No to the Islamic 
regime!’, is as pertinent as ever. 

It is hard to find the words to 
describe just how difficult the 
situation is for the Iranian masses. 
One notable absence from Barack 
Obama’s re-election campaign was 
the pretence, so prominent four years 
ago, that an Obama presidency would 
represent some kind of paradigm shift 


in US foreign policy in the direction 
of peace. In fact, Obama has spent the 
last four years leading a war on the 
Iranian people. His weapon of choice 
has been the deepening sanctions 
regime, ensuring that the Iranian rial 
has plummeted in value and ordinary 
Iranians have trouble getting hold of 
even the most essential goods. But that 
is not all. As can be repeatedly seen 
by statements from the more unhinged 
sections of the Israeli and American 
elite, the threat of military intervention 
still looms worryingly large. 

Like any good capitalist state, 
the Iranian regime has deflected the 
burden of sanctions onto its most 
vulnerable members. The result has 
been mass unemployment, poverty 
and hunger. Extreme hardship has in 
turn made the fight for democracy, 
for even the most basic political 
freedoms, all the more difficult. It 
is almost impossible to organise 
effective working class resistance 
when you do not know where your 
next paycheck or meal is coming 
from. With the modest funds that we 
raise through initiatives like late-night 
hikes, marathons, cricket matches 
and rock gigs, Workers Fund Iran 
activists are attempting to provide 
material support to those in Iran who 
are currently hit the hardest. 

The WFI solidarity running team 
is growing in size, and comprises 
many people from across the world 
of all ages and abilities. Over the past 
few years, the team has competed 
in Berlin, Hamburg, Stockholm and 
Vienna. The next race will be decided 
after the post-marathon celebratory 
meal, where the fastest runner 
traditionally leads the other runners 
in song. If we did have a ‘leader’ then 
this would definitely be comrade Ali, 
an Iranian living in Florence. He is 
a distinguished member of the ‘50+ 
club’, having completed over 50 
marathons. Now I know that some 
readers will be thinking that any 
member of such a club might need 
their head examined, so I thought 
I would dispel some myths around 
marathon mnning in the hope that you 
may join us in the future - wherever 


the next marathon takes us! 

Like the actual race itself there are 
distinct phases to a marathon training 
programme. The first, or ‘optimistic 
phase’, begins with signing up to 
the event - to make this part go more 
smoothly it is best to be slightly 
inebriated: not to the point that you 
completely forget that you have signed 
up and thus forget to do any training, 
but just enough to distort your 
expectations and convince yourself 
that running 26.2 miles ‘can’t be that 
hard’. Initially, running is quite fun, 
a bit of a novelty and it is not long 
before you are making good progress, 
running longer distances and feeling 
good for it. 

The middle phase of the training is 
the hardest: you have to put in most 
of the effort by gradually increasing 
your stamina and braving dark, early 
mornings, biting winds, ice, freezing 
rains and other niceties of the British 
autumnal weather. One relief during 
this time is that you can annoy others 
around you with endless tales of your 
progress and complaints of every 
minor injury you suffer along the way. 

When you get through this, the 
next stage is the most satisfying and, 
speaking personally, I knew I had 
reached it when I realised that I had 
actually come to enjoy running, rather 
than just counting each kilometre until 
I could stop. If you get through this 
without suffering any horrific injuries 
then there is little more to do other 
than to pack your stylish WFI T-shirt, 
wait for the big day ... and try not 
panic too much. The first celebratory 
beer at the dinner afterwards, oddly 
enough, has just the effect of making 
you sign up again too! 

If this hasn’t convinced you, then 
I can only suggest that in the future 
you come along, meet our comrades 
and find out more. In the meantime, 
Ben and I are hoping to raise at least 
£500 in Florence, so please rush 
your donations to us via this link: 
www.charitychoice.co.uk/fundraiser/ 
j amietedford/florence-marathon. 

To leam more about Workers Fund 
Iran visit www.workersfund.org • 

Jamie Tedford 





CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 18, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by discussion and Capital 
reading group. Caxton House, 129 St John’s Way, London N19. This 
meeting: Vol 1, chapter 8, ‘Constant capital and variable capital’. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday November 20, 6.15pm: Tuesday November 20, 6.15pm: 

‘Why do hunter-gatherers sing so much?’. Speaker: Jerome Lewis. 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). £10 waged, £5 low-waged, £3 unwaged. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Socialist theory 

Thursday November 15, 6pm: Study group, Social Centre, Next 
from Nowhere, Bold Street, Liverpool LI. ‘The nature of the 
transitional epoch’. 

Organised by Socialist Theory Study Group: 
teachingandleaming4socialism@gmail.com. 

Media and war 

Saturday November 17,12 noon to 5pm: International conference, 
Ian Gulland lecture theatre, Goldsmiths, University of London, New 
Cross, London SE14. £5 admission. Free for students with NUS card. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: mediaconf@stopwar.org.uk. 

Grassroots Left 

Saturday November 17,12 noon to 4pm: National conference, 
Comfort Inn, Station Street, Birmingham B5. 

Organised by Grassroots Left: www.grassrootsleft.org. 

Unite the Resistance 

Saturday November 17,10am to 5pm: National conference, 
Emmanuel Centre, 9-23 Marsham Street, London SW1. 

Organised by Unite the Resistance: www.uniteresist.org. 

Voices from Palestine 

Saturday, November 17,12noon to 4pm: Celebrating Palestine 
through arts and culture, New Art Gallery, Gallery Square, Walsall. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Capitalism and the crisis 

Saturday November 17,12.30pm to 4pm: Seminar, University of 
London Union , Malet Street, London WC1. Speaker: Hillel Ticktin. 
Organised by Critique : www.critiquejournal.net. 

No more arms fairs 

Saturday November 17, 2pm: Musical protest against the arms trade. 
ExceL London Exhibition Centre, Western Gateway, Royal Victoria 
Dock, London El6. 

Organised by East London Against Arms Fairs: www.elaaf.org. 

Picking up the pieces 

Saturday November 17, 9.45am to 4pm: Conference on the future of 
education, Camden Centre, Judd Street, London WC1. £25 in advance 
(www.ticketsource.co.uk/event/27512), £30 on the day. 

Organised by: Campaign for State Education: www. 
campaignforstateeducation.org.uk/pickupthepieces.html. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

Saturday November 17,12 noon to 4pm. Midlands regional 
conference. Unite offices, 211 Broad Street, Birmingham, B15. 
Saturday November 24,10am to 4pm. Yorkshire and Humber 
regional conference. Cosmopolitan Hotel, 2 Lower Bridgate, Leeds. 
Organised by the NSSN: www.shopstewards.net. 

For universal benefits 

Sunday November 18,11am: Public meeting, Scottish Trades Union 
Congress, 333 Woodlands Road, Glasgow G3. Speakers include: Neil 
Findlay MSP, John McDonnell MP and Elaine Smith MSP. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

Save Newcastle libraries 

Tuesday November 20, 7pm: Protest, St Johns church hall, 30 
Graniger Street, Newcastle NE1. 

Organised by Coalition of Resistance: 
www.coalitionofresistance.org.uk. 

Educate, employ, empower 

Wednesday November 21,11am: National Union of Students 
national demonstration. Assemble Temple Place, London WC2, for 
march to rally in Kennington Park. 

Organised by NUS: www.demo2012.org.uk. 

Campaign Against Arms Trade 

Saturday November 24 10.30am to 5pm: Student gathering, 
University of Sheffield Students Union, Western Bank, Sheffield S10. 
Organised by CAAT: www.caat.org.uk. 

Queers Against the Cuts 

Thursday November 29, 7pm: AGM, Vida Walsh Centre, 2b Saltoun 
Road, Brixton, London SW2. 

Organised by Queers Against the Cuts: 
www. queersagainstthecuts. wordpress. com. 

Coalition of Resistance 

Sunday December 2,10:30am to 4:30pm: National conference, 
Regent High School (formerly South Camden Community School), 
Charrington Street, London NW 1. 

Organised by Coalition of Resistance: 
www.coalitionofresistance.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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In the firing line 

When is a political tribunal ‘non-political’? Hands Off the People of Iran national secretary Mark 
Fischer responds to the latest salvo of pro-imperialist apologetics 



Hyperinflation: a tool of war that enriches some 


H ands Off the People of Iran and 
the Weekly Worker have been 
sent a document authored by 
Dariosh Afshar, associate member 
of the Iran Tribunal’s International 
Communications Work Group. The 
Iran Tribunal, set up by exiled anti¬ 
regime Iranians, was convened to 
investigate Tehran’s massacre of 
some 15,000 political prisoners in 
the 1980s, but has been shown by 
Hopi and this paper to be a body that 
objectively aids the US-led drive to 
impose - by military or other means 
- regime change from above on Iran. 

The long, rambling and self¬ 
contradictory document, entitled 
‘What the “friends of the people” are, 
and how they fight the social power 
of the people’, is presented as a 


response to a situation where allegedly 
“professor Norman Paech, a renowned 
and well respected German politician 
of Germany’s ‘Left’ party, who had 
earlier offered his support to Iran 
Tribunal, was compelled to withdraw 
his support ...” 1 Its stated aim is to 
refute the criticisms of the IT that 
soured comrade Paech’s attitude and 
- pursuing that - the document makes 
a whole series of counter-accusations 
against Hopi and one of its leading 
figures, Yassamine Mather, as well as 
the Weekly Worker. 

We have been challenged to 
publish the 16,000-word document 
in our paper, which we have no 
intention of doing. However, Hopi 
has reproduced it on its website, 2 so 
comrades can judge its quality for 


themselves, and we intend - in due 
course - to comprehensively unpick 
its amateurish dishonesty and clumsy 
apologetics. This article will confine 
itself to presenting some answers to 
the main political charges that Afshar 
- presumably with the tacit consent 
of other members of the IT - has laid 
against us. 

There are other, more involved 
questions: for example, the funding 
links of individuals and organisations 
involved in the IT. These we will take 
up subsequently in a longer, more 
detailed reply. Here we will content 
ourselves with a few observations. 
For example, the web of influence 
through which imperialism pursues 
its global agenda is, naturally, not 
transparent. It is opaque, highly 


complex, subtle and circuitous: 
it is pushed forward financially, 
through academic patronage, 
personal pressure/inducement and 
the ideological cooption of useful 
dupes. Simply stating that there are no 
direct, bank-account-to-bank-account 
transactions that can be highlighted in 
yellow marker is an idiotic defence - 
or perhaps, more accurately, a defence 
that is designed to satisfy no-one but 
fools. 

More often than not, the simplest 
questions are the most profound. So 
comrade Paech is to be congratulated 
for prompting the production of this 
long, self-contradictory screed with 
his plainly put request for clarification: 
“Can the tribunal take a clear position 
against war and sanctions?” he asked. 


No it cannot, Afshar answers. 
More tellingly, this apologist suggests 
that its very nature dictates that it 
should not. This is because the Iran 
Tribunal is “non-political”, he insists. 
Comrades who plough through his 
document online will note that he 
returns repeatedly to this challenge 
and - interestingly - provides different 
definitions of “non-political”. 

Non-political 

politics 

Most absurdly, he actually suggests in 
one place that the IT is non-political 
because “upholding justice and human 
dignity and values doesn’t mix with 
politics. This is one of the main 
elements which Yassamine Mather 
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cannot see or appreciate.” 

On two levels, it is a little difficult 
to respond to something as silly as this. 
Historically, the notion that categories 
such as ‘justice’ and ‘human dignity’ 
have not been rather hotly contested 
political concepts should not really 
detain us too long - Liberte , egalite , 
fraternite anyone ...? 

The more pertinent point here is 
the way contemporary imperialism 
promotes its interventions as 
‘humanitarian’ gestures - Afshar asks 
whether “any war between two or 
more reactionary forces” has “ever 
been motivated, or been used as a 
pretext, to defend or even pretend to 
defend or protect human rights”. A 
smarter question would perhaps be - 
particularly since Jimmy Carter and 
Ronald Reagan and the second cold 
war - when have they nof! 

With this is mind, the 
recommendations of the IT’s second 
sitting (ending on October 29) make 
ominous reading. As others have 
pointed out, they sound very much 
like the conclusions reached by the 
kind of tribunals that preceded the 
‘humanitarian’ intervention in the 
former Yugoslavia - conclusions that 
conveniently paved the way for the 
military intervention of Nato. In this 
context, there is an irony that this final 
session of the IT was staged in the 
Hague, where former Bosnian Serb 
leader Radovan Karadzic is currently 
on trial. 

Afshar’s insistence that “no-one’s 
political or ideological views play 
any role whatsoever” in the IT and 
that “this is absolute” assumes that 
his audience are morons. A tribunal 
- with, rather obviously, no powers 
whatsoever - is specifically set up to 
investigate the crimes of a particular 
regime and we are meant to believe 
that politics do not come into it? 

What is more, the Iran Tribunal 
takes place against the background of 
sanctions, warmongering and attempts 
to impose regime change from above. 
Meanwhile, the international anti¬ 
war movement (for which Afshar 
consistently expresses contempt 
throughout his document) is very 
much weakened, compared to its 
zenith in 2003, and seems incapable 
of mounting a serious challenge to 
imperialism’s plans. 

Then in this particular historical 
moment, the ‘non-political’ IT steps 
forward with its condemnation of 
the barbaric Tehran regime and its 
ear-splitting silence concerning the 
looming danger of another disastrous 


war in the region. It ignores the 
ongoing horror of ‘soft war’ sanctions 
that are fraying the fabric of Iran’s 
society and making life hell for 
ordinary people. The evasions of 
Afshar are worthless - it is clear 
whose interests are being served by 
his tribunal. The “absolute” ban on 
“political or ideological views” is 
meaningless: what other conclusion 
are we supposed to draw from the 
evidence than ‘something must be 
done’? Moreover, those participating 
in the stunt who supported sanctions 
and war had vast resources deployed 
daily outside the hall to make their 
case for them. 3 

The ban is exclusively directed 
against the left, against anti¬ 
imperialist forces - something that 
has been documented in some detail. 
For example, in two highly critical 
statements the Norwegian IT support 
committee describes how all tribunal 
witnesses who arrived in London 
on June 17 were taken to a briefing, 
where they were explicitly asked not 
to ‘raise any politics’ during their 
evidence. One witness wanted to 
challenge the tribunal and at the end 
of his 30-minute session made an anti¬ 
imperialist statement. Outrageously, 
his whole evidence was excluded from 
the record. 

In the current world context, to 
remain silent on sanctions and the 
threat of war is to play the role of 
willing dupes; it is to constitute 
yourself as the ‘human rights’ wing of 
imperialism’s reactionary campaign. 

Third force 

Possibly the most absurd argument is 
Afshar’s attempt to prove that Hopi 
generally and Yassamine Mather 
specifically are in effect supporters of 
the Islamic regime. It is worthwhile 
examining his text here. A quote from 
comrade Mather is cited: “without 
clear opposition to war and sanctions, 
the tribunal effectively strengthens the 
hand of all those reactionary forces 
contemplating a military attack on 
Iran ... I am a strong opponent of the 
regime in Tehran - but a war would be 
disastrous for the forces in Iran that 
have a real interest in democracy: the 
workers, women’s groups and social 
movements in that country.” 

Absurdly this is taken to show that 
“Yassamine simply cannot see through 
her tunnel vision that there is a third 
force: ie, the people of Iran. They are 
the ultimate power who could stop 
any potential war by overthrowing 
the regime and establishing their own 


secular and democratic system. Being 
‘a strong opponent of the regime in 
Tehran’ doesn’t mean that one should 
see the welfare and democratic 
aspirations of the people through 
maintaining the balance of power 
between two reactionary and warring 
states.” 

At this point, some readers may 
start to doubt the man’s sanity. It is 
possible to fill a barn with Hopi and 
Mather quotes that exactly make the 
point that the working people of Iran 
are the focus of our work, our hopes 
for democracy and socialism - indeed 
the quote used by Afshar himself 
does that. However, very quickly 
it becomes clear that what Afshar 
actually takes offence to is the anti¬ 
war component of Hopi’s work. 

“Yassamine only sees the US and 
the rulers of IRI [Islamic Republic 
of Iran],” he writes, in contradiction 
to the words he is actually quoting. 
“She only worries about weakening 
or strengthening one or the other. 
People don’t come into Yassamine’s 
equation and have no place in her 
‘anti-war’ politics. And when people 
do something collectively and form a 
social power institution such as Iran 
Tribunal, she smears it with lies and 
accusations.” 

“[Mather] has focused the main 
part of her activism on ‘anti-war’ 
campaigning. Isn’t the balance of 
power between the USA and [Iran] the 
main issue with Yassamine? Doesn’t 
she just want to play ‘ anti-war ’ games 
within the ‘anti-imperialist camp’ of 
some of the mind-twisted so-called 
‘Marxists’? Where do the people of 
Iran come into Yassamine’s active 
politics?” 

Given world politics and relations 
between Israel, the US and Iran over 
the last few years, one might have 
expected that someone like Afshar 
(who self-defines himself as a 
‘Marxist’ in the document) would see 
anti-war agitation and propaganda in 
a period like this as rather more than 
a ‘game’. 

In truth, and despite his 
protestations otherwise, Afshar’s 
politics lend themselves to, if not 
active support for sanctions and 
the war drive, at least indifference. 
He imagines a scenario where 
“Yassamine Mather had a successful 
campaign and not only she prevented 
the war, but the sanctions were also 
lifted. Wouldn’t the best achieved 
outcome and scenario be similar to 
the time when Khatami or Rafsanjani 
had the upper hand within the Islamic 
Republican of Iran factions?” 

In contrast, Afshar appears to 
see the present, dire situation in 
today’s Iran as preferable. The 
“country’s disastrous and catastrophic 
circumstances” mean that “all the 
right conditions for a revolutionary 
regime change are ready ... The great 
majority of the Iranian population is 
faced with unprecedented harsh and 
unmanageable economic and living 
conditions, and as far as social unrest 
is concerned, Iran right now is a 
massive time bomb waiting to go off 
at any time ...” An important source of 
the pressure that has produced these 
apparently propitious conditions for 
the struggle of the people of Iran is 
imperialism itself, of course - its 
vicious sanctions and the threats of a 
military strike. 

In stark contrast, Hopi’s anti-war/ 
anti-sanctions campaign has nothing 
whatsoever to do with restoring the 
hegemony of this or that faction in 
the theocracy, still less a “balance of 
power” between US-led imperialism 
and Tehran. (When on earth did that 
ever exist, by the way? The United 
States is the world’s policeman, 
massively more powerful militarily 
than its main imperialist rivals, let 
alone Iran). Our fight to remove the 
crippling sanctions (which disrupt 
and demoralise the working people 
primarily) and to stop the drive to 
war (which would be a disaster for 


ordinary people and which facilitate 
oppression in the here and now) is 
intended to give the working class 
and its allies the maximum space 
and opportunity to impose its own 
progressive democratic agenda. 

Finally, Afshar reaches a truly 
bizarre conclusion about the 
motivations of Yassamine Mather and 
Hopi (comrade Mather has by now 
clearly become the personification of 
the campaign for him: any accusation 
he throws against her holds good for 
the organisation as a whole in his 
mind): 

“Yassamine doesn’t want Iran 
Tribunal to succeed because she 
doesn’t want [Iran] to be exposed 
with yet another one of its horrific 
scandals on the international scene. 
The reason for this is that [Iran] has, 
of course, taken full advantage of the 
concept of being ‘ anti-war’, and has 
marked its own devious influence 
by launching organisations ... to 
act as impostors within [the anti¬ 
war movement] in order to steer and 
direct the whole of the ‘anti-war’ 
movement toward its own political 
advantage. As far as the ‘anti-war’ 
movements are concerned, the point 
to make should be that both the USA 
and Islamic Republic of Iran are 
reactionary forces who pursue their 
own agendas.” 

Hopi has always said that Iran’s 
Islamic Republic must be held 
accountable for its crimes, including 
the massacre of political prisoners that 
the IT was convened to look into. Nor 
has Hopi ever argued that the threat 
of war means we should ignore or 
delay such investigations. 4 However, 
to condemn the Iranian regime for 
its myriad crimes in the current 
political situation without making 
crystal-clear at the same time your 
implacable opposition to any external 
interference in the country, either in 
the form of ‘soft war’ sanctions or a 
military strike, is to effectively make 
yourself a dupe of imperialist reaction. 
There were plenty of them in the war 
in former Yugoslavia; plenty of them 
cheered on the assault on Iraq and the 
invasion of Afghanistan. So, despite 
Afshar bleating about the unique and 
principled nature of the Iran Tribunal, 
it is actually joining a very long, very 
disreputable line. 

Lastly, two points about the IT’s 
final report: 

1. It seems that the gagging order 
on the left and anti-imperialists 
is to be applied retrospectively 
even to the victims of the Islamic 


I t’s not often that I can report two 
contributions to the fighting fund 
donated by mistake! 

Mistake number one happened 
when comrade EW, genuinely 
impressed by the article from Mark 
Fisher (‘Not failing better, but 
fighting to win’, November 1), sent 
us a £50 cheque asking for several 
copies of his book, Capitalist 
realism. Unfortunately he had 
confused the author with CPGB 
national organiser Mark Fischer 
(spot the extra C in the spelling?) 
and we couldn’t oblige. But never 
mind - when the CPGB’s MF gave 
him the bad news, EW told us to 
hand the money to the Weekly 
Worker instead! 

Mistake number two involved 
a smaller amount. Comrade JB 
accidentally subscribed to the paper 
twice via PayPal, so we got two £5 
monthly payments instead of one. 
Well, he’s now cancelled one of his 
subs, but he’s told us to keep the 
extra fiver. Thanks to both! 

Talking of PayPal, since we set 


regime’s executions in the 1980s. It 
is not mentioned that many (if not the 
majority) of the victims were socialists 
and communists who would have 
been appalled by the pro-imperialist 
use their sacrifice is being put to. Not 
even an echo of their voices is to be 
allowed; not even from beyond the 
grave. 

2. The IT’s recommendation “that the 
Organisation of Islamic Cooperation 
mandate its Independent Permanent 
Commission of Human Rights to 
designate these violations a ‘priority 
human rights issue’ and ‘conduct 
studies and research’” into it is truly 
jaw-dropping. The Organisation 
of Islamic Cooperation is made up 
of countries such as Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Kuwait, Bahrain and the 
United Arab Emirates - they are being 
asked to monitor Iran s human rights 
record! 

Clearly, however, the deciding 
factor here is not these countries’ own 
democratic credentials. For example, 
Saudi Arabia is an undemocratic 
hell-hole, but it is one of the main 
allies of imperialism in the region. A 
coincidence? We think not... 

Comrades in Hands Off the People 
of Iran do not take great pleasure in 
being proved right about the IT. 
We took a potentially controversial 
decision to oppose it so energetically. 
The only gratifying aspect of the 
whole affair has been that our stance 
has been vindicated so quickly and 
so completely - something rare in 
leftwing politics. However, the fact 
that important elements of the Iranian 
left chose to cooperate with it makes 
this a sad and worrying ‘victory’ for 
us • 

Notes 

1. All quotes from ‘What the “friends of the peo¬ 
ple” are’, unless otherwise stated. For the full story 
on Norman Paech see www.cpgb.org.uk/home/ 
weekly-worker/online-only/iran-tribunal-impos- 
sible-to-continue-support. A shortened version of 
this article appeared as ‘Iran Tribunal: credibility 
drains away’ (Weekly Worker October 4). 

2. www.hopoi.org/supporters-of-Irantribunal.pdf. 

3. The IT’s ‘chief prosecutor’, Payam Akhavan, is 
a keen supporter of sanctions on Iran. For many 
years, Akhavan has been pushing his sponsors’ 
agenda for ever harsher sanctions. He is one of 
the authors of the international report published 
by the Responsibility to Prevent Coalition, 
which calls for “a comprehensive set of generic 
remedies - smart sanctions - to combat the critical 
mass of threat, including threat-specific remedies 
for each of the nuclear, incitement, terrorist and 
rights-violating threats”. This 2010 report was, 
incidentally, also signed by Tory MP Michael 
Gove and Carl Gershman, president of the US- 
sponsored National Endowment for Democracy. 

4. See, for example, two recent Hopi videos: 
http://vimeo.com/52090333 and http://vimeo. 
com/48434673. 


up the dedicated Weekly Worker 
account a couple of months back 
we have had a good number of 
subs come in that way. I know I’m 
always complaining that only a tiny 
proportion of our online readers 
(there were 11,527 of them last 
week) use PayPal to donate to the 
fund, but I’m pleased it’s becoming 
such a popular way of subscribing 
(let’s not mention the cut that 
PayPal themselves take from each 
transaction though). 

I also received a handy £50 
cheque from TG, plus standing 
order donations totalling £107. But 
the overall amount this week was a 
bit on the low side, at £212, taking 
our November total to £639. But we 
need £1,500 and half the month has 
gone already. A bit of acceleration 
is in order, I think! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Solidarity with 
the people of 
Iran 

Model motion from Hands Off the 
People of Iran 


W e stand in solidarity with 
the people of Iran against 
the corrupt, oppressive, theocratic 
regime. We stand in solidarity with 
the workers, women, students, 
youth and lesbian, gay, bisexual 
and transsexual people in Iran 
in their struggle for freedom, 
democracy and regime change 
from below. 

We stand against imperialist 
sanctions and war, and against 
regime change from above. We 
condemn the covert war already 
underway, through cyber-attack, 
assassinations and bombings. 
We demand an end to economic 
sanctions, which condemn the 
people to poverty and undermine 


their ability to organise opposition. 

The threat of military attack 
by Israel and the US, backed by 
the UK, excuses the theocratic 
regime’s attacks on its political 
opposition, as well as its anti¬ 
labour laws and sweeping 
privatisations. 

This branch/organisation 
resolves to: 

• affiliate to Hands Off the People 
of Iran (Hopi) (£25 per year); 

• donate £100 to Hopi; 

• donate £100 to Workers Fund 
Iran; 

• call on individuals to join Hopi 
(£10pa/£5pa unwaged). 

www.hopoi.org 


Fighting fund 
Extra C 
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Mugged by reality 

The US presidential election of 2012 is less interesting for the victory of Barack Obama than for the 
debacle of the Republican Party, writes Jim Creegan 



Barak Obama and Mitt Romney: minorities make a majority 


B y controlling the purse strings 
of the two major parties, the 
American ruling class nearly 
always manages to make sure that 
electoral politics remains inside 
the narrow bounds of bourgeois 
opinion. But the ruling class itself is a 
numerically insignificant slice of the 
electorate. 

Within the prescribed bounds, 
therefore, each of the two major parties 
must rely for votes upon different 
blocs within an ethnically, regionally 
and economically heterogeneous 
population. Whilst the Democrats tend 
to lean for support upon minorities, 
women, union members, students and 
urban professionals, the Republican 
core consists of older white males, 
particularly in the southern and less 
industrialised midwestern states. On 
November 6, the Republican coalition 
ran headlong against the country’s 
changing social and demographic 
realities. 

The election on the whole was by 
no means a Democratic landslide. 
Barack Obama won the popular vote 
by only 50.4% to Mitt Romney’s 
48.1% (the other votes having gone to 
small parties), with the overall turnout 
estimated at around 60% of eligible 
voters - lower than the last presidential 
election in 2008. The pattern, however, 
is unmistakable. Romney captured 
nearly 60% of the white vote, while 
Obama lost 3% of white support 
compared to 2008. Yet in every other 
major voter category, Obama prevailed 
by wide margins: among blacks (93%); 
Hispanics (71%); Asians (73%); youth 
18-29 (60%); women (55%). 

The overwhelming minority 
preference for Obama would not have 
been decisive in decades past. In 1988, 
for instance, George Bush I obtained 
a crushing majority in the electoral 
college with 60% of the white vote. 
Since then, however, Hispanics have 
increased by more than 43%, making 
up over 16% of the total population, 
and the country’s largest minority 
group. It was the Hispanic vote that 
tipped the scales in the Democrats’ 
favour in two battleground states that 
could formerly be counted upon to 
deliver solid Republican majorities: 
Nevada and, crucially, Colorado. The 
non-Cuban Latino vote (mostly Puerto 
Rican) was also critical in putting 
Florida in the Obama column. In all the 
important swing states but one (North 
Carolina), Obama ran the table. 

Blacks turned out in even greater 
numbers than in 2008, despite, 
or maybe because of, widespread 
Republican attempts to disenfranchise 
them. 1 The constant barrage of insults 
and attacks directed at minorities 
and women seems to have backfired. 
Despite her exaggeration of black- 
brown-female solidarity, New York 
Times columnist Maureen Dowd 
captures an important aspect of this 
election: 

Romney and the Tea Party loonies 
dismissed half the country as 
chattel and moochers who did 
not belong in their ‘traditional’ 
America. But, the more they 
insulted the president with birther 
cracks, the more they tried to force 
chastity belts on women, and the 
more they made Hispanics, blacks 
and gays feel like the help, the 
more these groups burned to prove 
that, knitted together, they could 
give the dead-enders of white male 
domination the boot. 2 


Despite the fact that they voted for a 
candidate who will not, in our opinion, 
serve their interests, the refusal of 
minority voters to lie down for assaults 
on their most fundamental democratic 
right, attested to by their willingness 
to stand for five or six hours in many 
queues deliberately made longer to 
discourage their participation, can 
only be applauded. Applauded also 
should be the workers who defied 
the threats of many employers who, 
making use of the freedom of political 
advocacy granted by the supreme 
court’s ‘Citizens United’ decision, 
sent letters to their employees lauding 
Romney and threatening redundancies 
if Obama won. 

While Republicans retained control 
of the House of Representatives 
(though they lost four seats to 
Democrats), the Democrats increased 
their Senate majority by one. Among 
the winning Democratic Senate 
candidates were Elizabeth Warren 
in Massachusetts, a bank regulation 
champion and left-liberal favourite, as 
well as Wisconsin’s Tammy Baldwin, 
also a prominent figure on the party’s 
left, as well as the first openly declared 
lesbian to serve in Congress. Both 
prevailed in visible and hotly contested 
races. 

The results of various state 
ballot initiatives were more mixed. 
Proposals to end capital punishment 
and require companies to label 
genetically modified foods went 
down to defeat in California, as did a 
Michigan proposition to make union 
bargaining rights for public employees 
part of the state constitution. On the 
other side of the ledger, three states 
voted to legalise gay marriage, one to 
approve the use of medical marijuana, 
and two to legalise marijuana tout 
court (putting them in conflict with 
Obama’s attorney general, who 
continues to enforce federal anti-drug 
laws in all states, despite what may be 
decided locally). 

Post-election 

trauma 

The inevitable post-defeat upheaval in 
the Republican ‘Grand Old Party’ has 
already begun. The shock with which 
top GOP operatives, and reportedly 
the Romneys themselves, reacted to 
growing evidence of their election- 
night discomfiture - Karl Rove, a top 
party strategist, threw a minor tantmm 


on Fox television when the network 
called Ohio in favour of Obama - 
indicates that their loudly proclaimed 
predictions of Republican victory were 
more than the usual campaign bluster. 

Just as the rich live walled off 
from everyone else in their gated 
communities, their political minions 
also seemed so insulated within 
their alternate universe that they had 
actually convinced themselves that 
Romney had the momentum, and 
that a Republican landslide was at 
hand. They were unable to absorb the 
solid, statistically based predictions 
of their failure that abounded in the 
weeks and months preceding the final 
verdict of the polls. The results were 
a rude intrusion from the “reality- 
based community” that one advisor to 
George W Bush famously scorned - an 
intrusion that the party as a whole will 
not digest without much inner turmoil. 

No sooner had Obama been 
declared the victor than the spin doctors 
of the Fox network began to offer their 
rationales and remedies. News show 
host Bill O’Reilly opined that the rout 
was due to growing numbers of poor 
Hispanics, who want all manner of free 
“stuff’ from the government (unlike 
banks and corporations, renowned 
for their selfless civic virtue). His 
colleague, Sean Hannity, declared 
that his position on immigration had 
“evolved” over the last 24 hours, and 
that the GOP needed a new, more 
accommodating policy toward illegal 
aliens. 

While they did grasp the fact that 
the election results were partly due 
to the changing ethnic make-up of 
the US, it never seemed to occur to 
these media demagogues that there is 
one thing that blacks, Hispanics and 
many Asians have in common: they 
are mostly working class people who 
may just have been a trifle put off by 
Republican aspersions on their moral 
character and plans to reduce their 
benefits. What ails the party is far 
too deep to be cured with a single, 
superficial policy fix. 

Obama prevailed in the face of 
strong headwinds - not only those of 
enduring white discomfort with a black 
man at the helm. The still-depressed 
economy, combined with the billions 
of political action committee super¬ 
dollars poured into the effort to defeat 
him, would, under more typical 
circumstances, have added up to a one- 
term presidency. The atypical element 


in this equation was the rightwing 
yahooism of the Republican Party, 
with its reliance on white resentment 
and bourgeois individualism on 
steroids. 

This extreme posture did not 
appear overnight, but is the result of 
a steady rightward motion over the 
course of decades. It began when the 
Democratic administration of Lyndon 
Johnson responded to civil rights 
agitation by promulgating two key 
pieces of legislation: the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, outlawing most forms 
of racial segregation, and the Voting 
Rights Act, giving the franchise to 
millions of southern blacks hitherto 
excluded from elections under the 
reign of Jim Crow. These initiatives 
drove millions of southern whites 
- the so-called Dixiecrats, up to 
then a bulwark of the Democratic 
Party - into the arms of a GOP fully 
willing to take advantage of the 
opportunity. Their Democratic votes 
were replaced by those of newly 
enfranchised southern blacks. 

The second event was the decision 
of the Democrats under Bill Clinton 
to adopt the openly pro-business 
attitudes previously associated with 
the Republicans, compelling the latter 
to rely more heavily on the fear and 
anger of those who were losing status 
in an evolving society. The country 
club Republican of the 50s and 60s 
gave way to the beleaguered redneck 
as the representative party figure. 

As it had in the past, a majority 
of the ruling class put its money on 
Romney to ride white resentment 
and middle class anxiety into the 
White House, from which he planned 
greatly to accelerate the demolition 
of the ‘new deal’ and the capitalist 
empowerment long under way. Now 
Romney’s backers cannot avoid the 
conclusion that they bet on the wrong 
horse. No amount of anonymous 
campaign contributions, attack adverts, 
or robo-calls could convince the fast¬ 
growing non-white population that 
they were inferior, or the majority of 
wage-earners that they were parasites. 
The politics of resentment and Randian 
selfishness have proven themselves, 
perhaps irrevocably, to be a losing 
proposition. 

Yet what for corporate executives 
and bankers is simply a matter of 
withdrawing from a bad investment 
and reconfiguring their portfolios 
is, for the millions they have helped 


stir into frenzies of hatred, a question 
of abandoning their most cherished 
beliefs - something they will not be 
easily persuaded to do. The Tea Party 
Republicans will not go away, and 
will not be inclined to follow the more 
corporate-loyal party elements along 
the path to greater moderation that the 
latter will no doubt attempt to steer. 
The scene is therefore set for some 
stormy times in what has till now been 
the preferred party of big business. 

Austerity of 
inclusion 

Finally, it is a testament to the genius 
of the two-party system - from the 
bourgeois standpoint, anyway - that 
when the politics of frontal class attack 
are rejected by large masses of people, 
their suffrages are channelled not to the 
support of candidates who genuinely 
oppose such an agenda, but to those 
who, sometimes under the cover of 
opposition, aim to pursue it by subtler 
and more devious means. Such a 
politician is Barack Obama. 

He has been accused by the 
Republicans of wanting to reorganise 
American politics along European, 
‘socialist’ lines. There is, Republican 
claims notwithstanding, no socialism 
in Europe, and Obama would have no 
interest in importing it if there were. 
The accusation nevertheless contains 
a particle of truth. No major European 
bourgeois faction is now pushing the 
drastic austerity being imposed on 
several countries on the basis of ethnic 
hatred or the open assertion of class 
privilege. As Mark Fisher pointed 
out in a recent article, the prevailing 
capitalist realism is not the same as it 
was before 2008: 

Then it had a bullish quality that 
declared: ‘Either you get on board 
with us or you’re a sad loser who 
will die drinking meths in a gutter - 
if you’re lucky.’ Since 2008, it has 
had a more desperate quality, which 
is what lies behind the ostensibly 
inclusive rhetoric of ‘We’re all in 
it together’. In other words, if we 
do not all pull together, we will all 
go down - rather different from the 
previous implication that anyone 
who does not come on board 
will just be crushed beneath the 
juggernaut of capital. 3 

Among other failings, the 
Republicans attempted to deploy a pre- 
2008 rhetoric in a post-2008 country 
- one in which greater numbers are 
realising that their prospects of joining 
an ever narrower winners’ circle are 
steadily fading. 

We can now look forward to a 
greater normalisation of American 
politics. Left-liberals are crowing that 
the election results give Obama an 
opportunity to fight for the changes 
he was reluctant to champion during 
his first term for fear of being denied a 
second one. But the president will no 
doubt interpret the results differently. 
He will see in them his main chance 
to convince the ruling class that the 
European mantra of common sacrifice 
can be far more effective in achieving 
its aims than the winner’s shout and the 
loser’s cursed 

Notes 

1. See ‘The more effective evil’ Weekly Worker 
November 1. 

2. The New York Times November 11. 

3. ‘Not failing better, but fighting to win’ Weekly 
Worker November 1. 
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CHINA 


Apologia with racist characteristics 

Once again, laments Eddie Ford, the Morning Star prostrates itself before the corrupt Chinese 
bureaucracy 



T he Communist Party of China’s 
week-long 18th congress 
concludes on November 14. 
Held every five years, the congress 
brings together well over 2,000 voting 
delegates, and this time 460 non¬ 
voting delegates and assorted guests 
were also invited to Beijing’s Great 
Hall of the People. 

Unlike the last congress, this one 
will have seen a significant change to 
the leadership. China’s present rulers 
have been in power since 2002 and are 
known as the ‘fourth generation’. Hu 
Jintao had been the paramount leader, 
to use the dreadful official jargon, and 
occupied the positions of CPC general 
secretary, president of the People’s 
Republic of China and chairman of 
the Central Military Commission - 
he must have been a busy man. But, 
due to term and age limit restrictions, 
seven of the nine members of the 
politburo standing committee (PSC) 
had to be replaced, including Hu 
and his prime minister, Wen Jiabao. 
Overall, about two-thirds of all 
positions on the central committee 
and other key leadership bodies were 
expected to have changed hands. 

Rubber stamp 

In reality the politburo, as expressed 
in pristine form through its standing 
committee, is a self-perpetuating 
bureaucratic elite that makes all the 
major decisions - and many of the not 
so major decisions as well. Almost 
the ultimate in control-freakery. In 
keeping with Stalinist norms, the 
role of the CC is to rubber-stamp the 
decisions taken by the politburo. 

As for the actual congress, 
it is - obviously - a carefully 
choreographed affair, everything 
having been decided in advance 
Nothing is left to chance, a 
bit like a Labour Party or 
Socialist Workers Party 
annual conference. Voting 
and debating, insofar as 
they happen at all, are purely 
tokenistic - they can change 
nothing. God forbid. The 
real patriotic duty 
of the 


delegates, naturally, is to deliver 
eulogies praising the all-wise 
leadership - which is what they 
obediently do. Typically, though the 
congress opened with a (doubtlessly 
gripping) televised work report 
from Hu, after that everything else 
essentially took place behind closed 
doors. 

Analysts say there were divisions 
at the very top of the leadership in 
the run-up to the congress, with two 
rival factions jostling for position and 
influence - members loyal to former 
CPC general secretary Jiang Zemin 
(1989-2002) are said to be fighting a 
desperate rearguard battle against the 
plans by the new leadership for more 
“competitive elections”, fearful they 
might lose their privileged positions. 

Of course, recent months have 
also been dominated by the scandal 
involving former Chongqing party 
leader Bo Xilai - a former pretender 
to the leadership. His wife, Gu Kailai, 
has been jailed for murdering the 
British businessman, Neil Heywood 
(the Wall Street Journal claiming 
that since 2009 Heywood had been 
“regularly supplying information” 
to MI6), and Xilai looks set to face 
trial on a raft of corruption-related 
charges. Across China, meanwhile, 
recent cases of official corruption 
have stoked public anger and there 
have been a series of high-profile 
mass protests focusing on land grabs 
and various environmental issues. 

Theoretically, and according to 


o f f i c i a 1 


mythology, the CPC is the “vanguard 
of the Chinese working class” and the 
“faithful representative of the interests 
of the Chinese people of all ethnic 
groups and the core of leadership 
over the socialist cause of China”. 
The CPC’s “minimum programme”, 
we read, is to “build socialism with 
Chinese characteristics” and the 
“maximum programme” is to “realise 
the communist social system”. 

Naturally, the CPC holds 
“Marxism-Leninism, Mao Zedong 
Thought and Deng Xiaoping Theory” 
to be the “guidance of its actions” 
- not forgetting Hu’s “scientific 
development concept”, it goes 
without saying. Furthermore, the party 
adheres to the “cardinal principles” 
of the “socialist road”: the “people’s 
democratic dictatorship”, the 
“leadership of the Communist Party” 
and “upholding Marxist-Leninist- 
Maoist Thought”. 

Going by 2011 statistics, the CPC 
has 83 million members, of whom 
6.8 million work full-time for the 
party or for state agencies. Private 
businesspeople have been allowed 
to join since 2001, though they had 
exerted a powerful influence for many 
years before that. In fact, seven of the 
country’s richest men attended the 
congress - keeping an eye on their 
investment, you could say. 

Joining the party, of course, brings 
significant privileges. Members get 
access to “better information”, as 
the BBC puts it, and many jobs are 
open only to them. Most significantly, 
members get to network with 
decision-makers influencing their 
careers, lives or businesses. So if you 
want to get ahead, the place to be is 
the Communist Party. 

Here is the reality of CPC 
power and the Chinese socio¬ 
economic system in general. The 
bureaucratic party-state machine is 
run by a bloated, corrupt elite that 
is developing kleptocratic - and 
capitalistic - ambitions. To get rich 
is indeed glorious. In a move that 
would be highly symbolic at the very 
least, Liang Wengen - often described 
as mainland China’s richest man - 
has been touted as the first private 
businessman to join the CPC’s 
central committee. The founder and 
main shareholder of the Sany Group 
(a heavy industry manufacturer 
based in the Hunan sweatshop belt), 
his personal wealth is variously 
estimated at somewhere between 
$8 billion and $11 billion. 
He told inquisitive western 
journalists, who wanted to 
know more about China’s sixth 
wealthiest man: “My property, 
even my life, belongs to the 
party”. 

Meanwhile the huge gap 
between rich and poor is 
growing ever wider. China is 
now home to both a million 
dollar millionaires and 150 
million people living on $1 a day. 
Rather than building “socialism 
with Chinese characteristics”, 
the CPC seems to building 
instead capitalism with Stalinist 
characteristics. Or if not that - the 
law of value and abstract labour do 
not yet predominate - a Stalinism 
with very peculiar characteristics. 


Paucity 


But none of this bothers the 
Communist Party of Britain and the 
Morning Star. Everything is more 
or less rosy in the Stalinist garden, 
it transpires. Just a few difficulties 
that need to be ironed out, as nothing 


is ever perfect - then job done. 
Or so we can only deduce from a 
November 7 article entitled, ‘The 
other superpower’s elections’, by 
comrade John Wight. Presumably the 
same John Wight who is a member 
of Tommy Sheridan’s Solidarity 
organisation. Doesn’t Solidarity still 
have some sort of residual allegiance 
to the cardinal principles of Trotskyist 
thought? 

Anyhow, we discover that the 
“key difference” between the United 
States presidential election and the 
leadership reorganisation in China is 
the “difference between the political 
and economic crisis engulfing a 
declining power” - the US - and the 
“growing political and economic 
strength of its emergent rival to the 
east”. Comrade Wight would have us 
believe that China is crisis-free and 
will remain that way in perpetuity. He 
refers to its “staggering” economic 
growth, averaging around 10% year on 
year - a veritable miracle. Though its 
“growth has dipped” and is predicted 
to end the year at around 7.7%, the 
comrade writes, the “success” of the 
People’s Republic in “weathering the 
global recession to the extent it has” 
continues to “confound” western 
economists. In which case, comrade 
Wight must be reading different 
financial journals to this journalist. 

Singing further paeans of praise to 
the Chinese economy, he informs us 
that due to mass migration from the 
countryside to the cities the “increased 
need for jobs” has presented the 
current leadership with one of the 
“biggest challenges” any Chinese 
government has faced “since it opened 
up its economy in the late 1970s” - 
ie, allowed private capital to encroach 
on the state sector, something the CPB 
(and Solidarity) is keen to denounce 
anywhere else. But, if the Chinese are 
doing it, then it must be good. 

Thankfully, the comrade tells 
us, Beijing has gone “some way to 
meeting this challenge”, as well as 
“stimulating its economy,” with a 
“raft of major infrastructure projects” 
- cleverly “taking advantage” of 
its “unique position” within the 
global economy of being deposit- 
rich, a consequence he thinks of 
as an economic model that has 
placed a “priority on saving over 
consumption”. Meaning that strict 
controls over the convertibility of the 
renminbi have “lent further stability” 
to China’s economy, “acting as 
a firewall against the sudden and 
often sharp fluctuations suffered by 
convertible currencies”. It just sounds 
too good to be true. 

Comrade Wight goes on to note 
China’s role as the world’s major 
creditor to the US (something to the 
tune of $1.2 trillion in 2011), which 
is “in effect funding” US domestic 
consumption, and then in a glorious 
understatement points to this as one 
of the reasons why the relationship 
between both countries will “remain 
mutually dependent” at least in 
the short term “despite them being 
adversaries”. In other words, love it 
or loath it, China is now an integral 
part of the world capitalist system. 
US imperialism needs a ‘successful’ 
China, whilst at the same making 
strategic moves to contain it. China’s 
“main priority”, comrade Wight 
blithely adds, lies in continuing to 
“ensure the viability of US domestic 
consumption in order to maintain the 
US as its largest export market”. 

Cheeks flushing, the future 
dawning, the comrade informs about 
another prediction - that China’s GDP 


will have “caught up” with the US by 
2018, though US per capita GDP 
will still remain considerably higher. 
However, he confidently writes, 
“based on current projections” - those 
magic words - China’s per capita GDP 
will “outstrip” that of the US by 2030. 
Yet this is idle speculation of the worst 
sort. A lot can happen between now 
and 2030. 

Most damning of all - for comrade 
Wight, that is - is the following 
passage: “Western critics of China 
have long pointed to the lack of 
democratic and political rights 
enjoyed by its citizens. But this 
reflects the paucity of understanding in 
the west when it comes to the distinct 
development of Chinese culture and 
its fractured history. The relationship 
between the state and society in China 
is much different from its western 
counterpart. In China the state is seen 
as sacrosanct, with a premium placed 
on unity over the ability to change 
course through the election of a new 
government every few years and thus 
risk instability.” 

Why did we not grasp this before? 
Chinese workers do not need or 
want democracy - an imperialist 
construct that we can safely treat with 
contempt. In fact, as comrade Wight 
so helpfully explains, democracy is 
somehow inherently ‘unChinese’ 
- just not part of the country’s 
psyche. Let’s face it, they will never 
understand this democracy business. 
Frankly, such comments are almost 
racist. In the last century these sorts 
of ideas were used to justify South 
African apartheid, British colonialism 
and the Nazi dictatorship. 

Although comrade Wight is 
nowadays a regular fixture at the paper, 
he is not, as far as I know, a member 
of the CPB, from whom you might 
expect a more nuanced approach - for 
example, the November 9 editorial 
comments that “many in China resent 
the widening gap between rich and 
poor as a result of its market-socialist 
policies”. Yet comrade Wight’s has 
so far been the only feature article 
on the CPC congress. And, despite 
reservations about so-called ‘market 
socialism’ (the encroachment of 
capitalism, in other words) in the last 
analysis Star writers will always speak 
positively about China. 

Sadly, prostrating itself before 
the corrupt bureaucracy comes 
with the job description. One of the 
paper’s central duties, after all, is to 
support all the ‘socialist countries’ - 
even one where economic growth is 
driven by capital and where state and 
private capital closely interweave. 
But no guessing, from reading the 
Star , that China has embraced the 
capitalist market with a vengeance 
and that the working class - far from 
collectively running society - are in a 
worse position than workers in most 
capitalist countries. 

The CPB’s programme, Britain s 
road to socialism , excuses ‘capitalism 
with Chinese characteristics’ in 
this way: “Determined not to suffer 
the same fate” as the Soviet Union, 
“China’s communists have placed 
greatest emphasis on economic and 
social development”. So “state power 
is being used to combine economic 
planning and public ownership 
with private capital and market 
mechanisms, with the aim of building 
a socialist society in its primary 
stage”. 

None so blind as ‘official 
communists’ • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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REVIEW 


Ethical pom and exploitation 

Anne G Sabo After pornified: how women are transforming pornography and why it really 
matters Zero Books, 2012, pp245, £12.99 



“Throughout the centuries 
men are the ones who have 
speculated about sexuality; 
women have never had the 
opportunity to define it for 
themselves” 

R eferring in its title to Pamela 
Paul’s Pornified (a book that is 
a less than nuanced, moralised 
view of contemporary culture from 
a bourgeois feminist perspective), 
Anne G Sabo’s After pornified really 
does little to combat the arguments of 
either Pornified , Ariel Levy’s Female 
chauvinist pigs or others of their ilk. 
She does, in the final chapter, take 
on Gail Dines (anti-porn feminist 
and author of Pornland) to an extent. 
Nevertheless, the title is perhaps 
misleading. 

What the book does, however, 
is engage in a thorough, detailed 
exploration of pornography, 
particularly in film form, that has been 
directed and produced for women, by 
women. The idea being that through 
such films women are positively 
changing pom in a way that is sexually 
empowering. 

There is a view held by radical 
anti-pom feminists that, in the words 
of Robin Morgan, “pornography is 
the theory; rape the practice”. There 
is also a more widely held view among 
feminists and among many on the left 
that pom should just be condemned as 
objectifying, sexist and exploitative. 
This is, in my view, not wholly 
accurate: it is a crude simplification 
that fails to take into account the 
depth and variety of the pom industry, 
the sex industry in general and its 
practices. 

Sabo’s book looks at a range of 
films and vignettes that have been 
made by women, describing the 
scenarios in detail and analysing how 
they differ from mainstream pom. One 
of the most progressive practices she 
highlights is the consideration for the 
wellbeing of the actors and actresses 
in female porn producer Candida 
Royalle’s works. She employs 
safe-sex practices, HIV screening, 
condoms, etc. Also, couples who 
have a sexual relationship off screen 
are paired together. 

In terms of the movies themselves, 
Sabo distinguishes the work of 
Candida (curiously the female 
producers/directors are referred to 
in first-name terms throughout) from 
mainstream porn, in that it is filmed 
in a different way. Both partners are 
given camera time, and the POV 
(‘point of view’ shot) is neither 
solely that of the male actor nor 
that of the anonymous voyeur. The 
body language from both actors is 
responsive, consensual and warm. 

Sabo decries the typical ‘money 
shot’, where traditionally the male 
actor will ejaculate on the woman 
(normally the face/lips) and she will 
gratefully lick off the semen. This 
is all fine and well, but it does strike 
me as rather, well, dull. If watching 
a warm, intimate scene turns you on, 
then good, but the same could be said 
of a three-way, of an orgy, of gay or 
gender-bending porn, of BDSM - 
whatever in the myriad of clips out 
there floats your boat (so long as it is 
consensually made and no-one really 
gets hurt). 

Aroused or 
repulsed? 

Sabo refers to a study in which women 
view two clips: one by Candida 
Royalle and another of standard pom. 


Female fantasies 

This revealed a difference between 
the physical and verbal responses: 
“The measurements of the women’s 
physical arousal showed that the 
women responded equally - and 
powerfully - to both clips.” However, 
they “reported being annoyed, 
repulsed, disgusted and decidedly 
not turned on” by the mainstream 
porn film, “while they said they were 
excited, amused and aroused” by 
Royalle’s piece (p36). 

Other studies have also indicated 
that straight women’s physical 
response to pornography differs 
considerably from what they say 
turns them on (often straightforward 
‘vanilla’, hetero sex). So, while these 
women may genuinely be “annoyed” 
or “disgusted” intellectually by what 
they see, it certainly has a powerful 
effect on them sexually. 

Sabo looks at what she considers 
makes good porn, judging it by its 
production values: script, soundtrack, 
convincing acting, convincing sets, 
convincing moaning ... you get the 
picture. She also looks at the ‘political’ 
commitment: camera angles that are 
democratic and do not exclusively 
portray the male gaze; appropriating 
and revising erotic fantasy; depicting 
pleasure in ways other than the 
traditional ‘money shot’ described 
above; confronting censorship and 
shame, and so on. Fair enough: such 
considerations ought certainly to lead 
to more artistic productions. 

Puzzy Power, a subsidiary of 
Lars Von Trier’s company, Zentopia, 
started producing hardcore films 
aimed at women, claiming they 
are “based on women’s pleasure 
and desire” and focus on “feelings, 
passions, sensuality, intimacy and the 
lead-up”. The beauty of the body, both 
male and female, must be emphasised, 
not just the genitalia. Subtle humour 
is welcome. The films can be set 
in the past or present. Banned are 
scenes where women are subjected to 
violence or coercion, and especially 
“the oral sex scene where the woman 
is coerced to perform fellatio, her 
hair pulled hard, and come is squirted 
into her face”. However, “it is fully 
acceptable to film female fantasies in 


which the woman is raped/assaulted 
by an anonymous man/a bit of rough 
trade, if it is clear from the plot that 
what we are seeing is a woman living 
out her fantasy, perhaps by agreement 
with her significant other” (p56). 

In Sabo’s view, only one of Puzzy 
Power’s films, Pink prison , lives up 
to its manifesto statements, while the 
others give way to conventional pom 
stereotypes. Perhaps this is down to 
the men in the production process, 
societal norms, conventional tastes ... 
or maybe there is actually something 
fundamentally appealing about the 
traditional pornography format, after 
all. 

Sabo describes the work of one 
of Britain’s leading female porno 
film makers, Anna Span. Span 
originally came from an anti-porn, 
feminist background, but could not 
deny that there was something about 
pornography that is fundamentally 
alluring. While a film student, she 
started producing her own porn 
movies. Span, according to Sabo, 
was a member of Feminists Against 
Censorship, founded in 1989: “Anna 
has been an advocate for feminist pom 
since she started making her own ... 
She has pushed for regular health 
screenings for people in the industry, 
including free testing for STIs and 
HIV, already granted to others whose 
work exposes them to physical contact, 
such as boxers. And she has fought 
the British law’s prohibition of porn 
featuring female ejaculation - which 
it defines as urination and therefore 
obscene to portray, according to the 
British Obscene Publications Act 
(OPA). In 2007, she was presented 
with the award for Indie Pom Pioneer 
at the second annual Feminist Porn 
Awards” (p95). 

Her movies certainly seem a lot 
more fun, featuring explicit, steamy 
sex, a focus on ‘anal and oral’, 
and humorous play on acronyms 
(the ‘A&O’, as opposed to A&E, 
department). Her films have less 
hang-ups than Candida Royalle’s and 
feature light-hearted experimentation 
between girlfriends and such. Her 
camera angles veer away from those 
of traditional porn and tend towards 


those we are more familiar with within 
mainstream film and TV. 

Span’s progressiveness stops 
there though, seemingly. She stood 
as a Liberal Democrat candidate in 
2012, under her married name (how 
feminist), Anna Arrowsmith. Among 
her campaign points were not only 
“mandatory, comprehensive human 
sexuality education that covers wide 
ground and starts early” (fair enough), 
but “an age limit on web pages with 
adult content”. Try enforcing that. 
“In her capacity as chair of the Adult 
Industry Trade Association, Anna has 
overseen the industry’s work with the 
relevant authorities to try to prevent 
underage access to pornography 
online.” Ah, censorship - wasn’t she 
opposed to that? 

Art or porn? 

Sabo’s comprehensive description 
of the work of artists, producers and 
collectives all have a similar theme. 
High production values, an artistic 
style, sometimes humour, clever use 
of music, intimacy, plot, dialogue and 
a focus on female gratification. It is 
hard for me to ascertain, as (probably 
in part due to its niche market and 
possibly also all of the above adding to 
production cost) I have not been able 
to find any of these films free online, 
but I find myself asking the question: 
at which point do these films cross the 
line that marks the boundary of art, 
or art house cinema, and step into the 
realm of pornography? 

Let us take the two examples of 
Fiona Banner’s 2002 Turner Prize 
entry, Arsewoman in Wonderland , 
and the 2000 French film, Baise-moi 
(‘Fuck me’), directed by Virginie 
Despontes and Corlaie Trinh Thi, 
in order to make a comparison: 
Banner’s work featured her own 
full, descriptive transcripts of porn 
movies written on the gallery wall 
and was incredibly seductive; Baise- 
moi featured real, fairly violent sex 
with real porn actresses - but neither 
could be labelled pornography. And, 
at the end of the day, does it matter? 
Do we need to impose moral values 
upon either? In Caitlin Moran’s book, 
How to be a woman , the author draws 
a distinction between burlesque 
(just good, dirty fun) and strip clubs 
(degrading, exploitative, etc). In other 
words, to use the old adage, ‘What 
turns you on is pornographic; what 
turns me on is erotica’. 

Sabo makes the point that there 
is no great benefit in making a moral 
distinction between what is erotic art 
and what is deemed pornography, 
yet she does go on to distinguish 
between what she considers ‘high- 
quality’ and what is ‘bad’ or ‘extreme’ 
- but surely all these things exist on 
a continuum. With certain qualified 
exceptions (snuff movies and the like), 
surely this comes down to a matter of 
personal preference. She, like the anti¬ 
porn feminists, is against anything 
that is depicted as non-consensual 
(including animated images biting into 
a woman). While it can be argued that 
such violent scenarios might inspire 
men to rape (and in some tiny minority 
of cases this may be true), in general, 
men (and women) can differentiate 
between fantasy and reality. Most 
people will idly fantasise about things 
they would never do in real life. It is 
perhaps a more measured argument to 
say that this provides a safe fantasy 
area in which to delve into these 
scenarios rather than mimic them in 
reality. 

When it comes to violence in pom 
movies, it still makes up a fairly small 


proportion. There have been studies 
showing that around two percent 
of porn films have scenes of non- 
consensual aggression by men against 
women, some of which includes 
things like spanking. Only around 
0.5% show extreme violence. It is safe 
to say that, while most may find such 
things unsavoury, they are far from as 
rife as certain liberal feminists would 
have us believe. 

A common argument against 
mainstream pom is that it leads males 
(especially young men and boys) to 
arrive at an unrealistic perception of 
what the female body ought to look 
like. Actually, if we are worried about 
how teenage boys (or teenage girls, 
for that matter) view the female body, 
compare mainstream TV shows with 
internet porn and you will find that 
porn is definitely more representative 
in all sorts of ways. With fetishism, 
for example, there will a wider range 
of body shapes and ages than those 
observed on most TV programmes 
aimed at the teen demographic. 
And if we are concerned that porn 
encourages an unrealistic and 
unhealthy view of the female body, 
then what about sex toys aimed at 
women? As Dr Brook Magnanti 
points out in her book The sex myth , 
no-one is crying out for the Rampart 
Rabbit to be banned because it will 
warp female perception of penis size. 

Sabo’s book offers the idea of 
‘progressive porn’ - a ‘good’ or 
‘gourmet’ porn, a porn made by 
women that offers an alternative to 
the mainstream and can encourage 
people to have better sex. This is 
obviously a great idea in theory and 
there should be an increasing space 
for such material out there. But 
when Sabo poses this ideal against 
mainstream pornography I find 
that she makes too many sweeping 
generalisations. She has a tendency to 
write off mainstream porn as a purely 
male thing, which it increasingly is 
not (there are more and more female 
directors); as violent (as I have 
pointed out, this accounts for a very 
small minority); and as constraining 
(in fact, the internet has led to a very 
diversified porn industry - gone is the 
all-pervasive white, busty California 
blonde of 1990s DVDs). 

Sabo regards mainstream porn as 
exploitative against women. It is and 
this ought not to be defended, but it is 
arguably more exploitative of the men 
featured in such films, who are paid 
less, are placed under extreme pressure 
(to, say, maintain their erections) and 
are more easily replaceable. There 
again, it is ABC for Marxists to point 
out that all workers are exploited - we 
are obliged to sell our labour-power, 
often performing tasks that we would 
rather not be doing. 

To conclude, After pornified offers 
a well researched study of a movement 
that is evidently close to the author’s 
heart. She writes passionately about 
the subject and discusses it in depth. 
She is an expert in the field, with over 
a decade’s experience in research of 
female pornography behind her. 

Despite this, I was left feeling a 
little unfulfilled. In part this is down 
to the title having led me to believe 
the book would represent more of a 
political challenge to the view held 
by the Pamela Pauls of this world. 
But mostly it was because I could not 
help but feel - while it is good that 
some pornographers are sincerely 
aiming for a more ethical outcome - 
sometimes you could just do with a 
good burger • 

Sarah McDonald 
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Revolutionary road: 
a bourgeois saga 

Marc Mulholland examines the complex interrelationship between democracy, class struggles and the 
state 



Revolutionary bourgeoisie 


P rince Klemens Metternich, 
chief minister of the Austrian 
empire, in 1832 dolefully 
observed: “There is only one serious 
matter in Europe ... and that is 
revolution ... social revolution which 
attacks the foundations of society.” 1 

He was reflecting on the great 
revolution of France in 1789, the 
decades of war and turmoil that 
followed, and a series of outbreaks 
in 1820 and 1830. But he was also 
dreading a coming cataclysm. In 
1848, indeed, Europe was swept 
by revolutions. France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria and Hungary - all saw 
governments toppled or forced to 
cower before the insurgent crowd. 
A correspondent for the Illustrated 
London News was unsurprised. For 
many years, he remarked, it was 
anticipated that “Europe would be 
roused into commotion, wherever 
there was a country that had not 
settled, after some fashion or other, 
the great question of the right of the 
middle classes to a share in their own 
government”. 2 

It is worthwhile here to notice that 
our Illustrated News correspondent 
did not expect the “middle classes” to 
take over government entirely; they 
only wished for a share. This opinion 


was not his personal eccentricity. It 
had long been acknowledged that 
capitalists, in particular, were ill- 
suited to governing directly. They 
were so deeply involved in the cut 
and thrust of the competitive market 
that they lacked that broadness of 
vision generally acknowledged to be 
necessary for conducting affairs of 
state. Adam Smith, who had written 
in the 18th century, is recognised as 
the great apostle of the free market 
and the constitutional state; and 
indeed he was. Still, Smith was very 
far from believing that capitalists as 
such should dominate the state. He 
had disparaged “the mean rapacity, 
the monopolising spirit of merchants 
and manufacturers, who neither 
are nor ought to be the rulers of 
mankind”. 3 

For liberals, however, what made 
the bourgeoisie uniquely progressive 
was that it did not seek exclusive 
control over the state, precisely 
because it made its money through 
business and commerce, not through 
manipulating powers of governance. 
Francois Guizot wrote that, 

The middle classes have their 

faults, their illusions, their share in 

lacking foresight and in showing 


obstinacy, vanity and egoism; 
and it is easy to point them out. 
But it is slanderous to attribute to 
these imperfections a significance 
they do not have ... The modern 
bourgeoisie does not deny its 
history at all. It is in the name of 
all and for the profit of all that it 
has conquered the rights which it 
possesses and has established the 
principles which prevail in our 
social order. It does not exercise 
or claim any class rule, any 
exclusive privilege . 4 

Guizot, it is true, was thrown out 
as king Louis Philippe’s leading 
minister in the French revolution 
of February 1848. Still, his view 
that the commercial middle classes 
were a secure base of constitutional 
government because they did not 
wish to seize the state directly was 
a liberal commonplace. It had been 
learnt from England. In 1853, a 
Liberal German, Georg Gottfried 
Gervinus, wrote enthusiastically of 
England’s ‘glorious revolution’ of 
1688 as a model for the inevitable 
compromise by which the aristocrat- 
dominated state would, in its own 
interest, come to recognise and 
protect the interests of the middle 


classes: 

The nobles conceded to the 
commons the right to their 
transferable property; the industry 
of the middle class was fostered 
by the state, and their power in the 
lower house was increased. They 
well knew how indispensable 
their right of taxation and their 
credit made them, and felt their 
importance and political influence 
secure. 5 

Modus vivendi 

From the civil wars of the 1640s 
to the glorious revolution, Britain 
had achieved a modus vivendi 
between monarchical state and 
parliamentarianism. With little 
forethought, it stumbled upon a 
model of government that encouraged 
unprecedented private capital 
accumulation, whilst releasing new 
fiscal resources for government 
use. Parliament dominated by 
property-owners would vote supply 
(taxes) to government. In return, 
government would permit parliament 
to pass legislation favourable to 
the commercial interests of those 
represented in parliament. As this 
increased taxable income, everyone 


was happy! 

Admittedly, deference to 
parliament limited the government’s 
room for manoeuvre, but, as Britain 
was protected by the Channel and 
its navy, it could afford a process of 
domestic consultation and consensus¬ 
building. Moreover, as taxes rolled 
in, and the government’s credit rating 
soared, Britain’s international power, 
on the compound interest principle, 
soared. Britain could have its cake and 
eat it too. Britain in the 18th century 
was a great military and imperial 
power largely because of the fiscal 
resources it could deploy and the 
buoyancy of its economy. 

The French crown had wished 
to emulate Britain by emancipating 
commercial development without 
losing its executive freedom of 
action. Its attempts at reform 
showed the inherent risks, however. 
From the end of the 1780s a chain 
reaction was set off, the crown lost 
control and politicians attempted to 
reconstitute the nation as a bourgeois 
civil society through revolutionary 
means. Napoleon’s military despotism 
eventually subverted this republic, and 
France - only half-reformed - found 
itself outspent by Britain in a long- 
drawn-out war. 

After the Napoleonic wars 
concluded in 1815, Britain and to a 
lesser extent America were widely 
recognised in Europe as being highly 
successful in their combination of 
free market and strong state, but the 
applicability of their constitutional 
models, having emerged 
adventitiously and behind natural 
defences, was not considered to be 
easily exportable. The governments 
of Europe feared that attempts to 
introduce limited constitutionalism 
would only unleash revolution. They 
preferred fiscally straitened executive 
states and sluggish economic 
growth to the risks of revolutionary 
transformation. With dynastic warfare, 
the ‘sport of kings’, now considered 
too risky, a reactionary peace settled 
on post-Napoleonic Europe. 

Nonetheless, revolutions did break 
out in 1848, and the weaknesses of 
the executive states were evident 
in their quick collapse. Liberal 
revolutionaries, however, were not 
anxious to drive the advantage home 
for fear of escalating social upheaval. 
The 1848 revolutions failed. They did 
so mostly because the officer class of 
the great peasant-based armies of the 
old order did not fall apart and, after 
the first shock of urban insurrections, 
they were able to reassert control. A 
secondary factor, however, was the 
unwillingness of the middle classes 
to rouse the ‘mob’. In France, indeed, 
the liberal republican soldiery brutally 
suppressed the working classes of 
east Paris in the notorious June Days. 
The ancien regime states retained 
their repressive capacity intact, and 
were able to drive back revolution. 
They emerged little inhibited by 
constitutionalism and newly free 
of dependence upon church and 
aristocracy. 

In the decades after 1848 the old 
fear of revolution that had hobbled 
the conservative states of Europe 
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since 1815 faded away. 1848 seemed 
to prove that revolution was a busted 
flush, and that the middle classes were 
now unwilling to hazard turmoil and 
defeat. This left ‘neo-absolutist’ states 
free to introduce commercialising 
reform without fear of being 
confronted by an escalating spiral of 
popular demands. Commercialism 
and industrialisation strengthened 
the middle classes, which remained 
nonetheless politically chastened and 
timid. Bold politicians developed a 
new military adventurousness. Benso 
di Cavour of Piedmont combined 
constitutionalism, traditional 
dynastic militarism and revolutionary 
nationalism to force the unification of 
Italy from 1859. Otto von Bismarck of 
Prussia similarly united Germany by 
a revolution from above. His military 
means, furthermore, highlighted the 
game-changing significance of the 
Prussian model of a mass standing 
army. 

This loss of initiative by the liberal 
bourgeoisie unnerved progressives. 
As early as 1869, the anarchist, 
Mikhail Bakunin, was arguing that the 
bourgeoisie had entirely capitulated to 
the over-mighty state: 

There was a time when the 
bourgeoisie ... exclusively 
constitute[ed] the historical class ... 
[The 18th century] was the finest 
hour of this class .... Such was the 
case before the great revolution 
of 1793; such was still the case, 
although to a much lesser degree, 
before the revolutions of 1830 and 
1848... The paralysis did not arrive 
until later, after 1848, when the 
bourgeoisie, terrified by the results 
of its earlier efforts, consciously 
placed itself behind the times, and 
when, to preserve its possessions, 
it renounced all thought and will, 
submitted itself to the protection of 
the military, and gave itself over, 
body and soul, to the most complete 
reaction. 6 

Constitutionalism 

Marx and Engels were rather more 
circumspect. To be sure, in the 1850s 
and 1860s, faced with Napoleon Ill’s 
dictatorship in France and Bismarck’s 
success, they concluded that the 
bourgeoisie, in some countries at least, 
preferred a strong-arm state to the risk 
of revolution. But this unwillingness 
to confront the state was bom of fear, 
and against the bourgeoisie’s better 
instincts: “the middle classes shrink 
back again under the protecting 
batteries of the hated despotism. This 
is the secret of the standing armies 
of Europe, which otherwise would 
be incomprehensible to the future 
historian.” 7 

Generally, however, Marx and 
Engels were optimistic that capitalist 
development required parliamentary 
constitutionalism, and that no great 
state could indefinitely afford to 
forgo the competitive advantages 
that would be afforded by conceding 
civil and political liberties. The key 
to controlling the excesses of the 
state was representative assemblies. 
Assemblies typically elected by 
propertied tax-payers granted the state 
financial resources, on condition that 
they were spent in a manner calculated 
to pursue the acquisition of personal 
wealth. 

In the early 19th century the state 
lacked a coercive apparatus capable 
of levying tax income by force on 
a regular and predictable basis. 
Only the consent of the bourgeoisie 
could ensure state solvency. Even 
international loans were unlikely 
to be forthcoming in the absence of 
guaranteed tax revenues to service 
national debt. As Engels put it in 
1865, “this is where the strength of the 
bourgeoisie lies: that if the government 
gets into financial difficulties - which 
sooner or later it is bound to do - it is 
itself obliged to turn to the bourgeoisie 
for money ”. 8 The bourgeois revolution, 


for Marx and Engels, took the form of 
constitutionalism: the subordination of 
the state to the interests of commercial 
society. As Marx observed, “cheap 
government” was the “catchword of 
bourgeois revolutions”. 9 

Marx and Engels admitted, 
however, that the new conservatism 
of the Bismarck type had managed 
to square the circle of bourgeois civil 
society and the authoritarian state. In a 
letter they wrote to The Daily News in 
1878, they criticised Bismarck’s recent 
anti-socialist legislation as yet another 
manoeuvre to scare the bourgeois 
parties into ceding authoritarian 
powers to the state - “the solution, long 
since elaborated by Prince Bismarck, 
of the paradox problem [of] how 
to endow the German government 
with all the financial resources of a 
modem state, while, at the same time, 
reimposing upon the German people 
the ancient political regime scattered 
to pieces by the hurricane of 1848.” 10 
Still, they remained fairly sure that 
state authoritarianism was in long¬ 
term decline. Marx, characteristically 
enough, dismissed Bismarck’s political 
nous in an interview for the Chicago 
Tribune the following year: 

[Louis] Napoleon was considered 
a genius until he fell; then he was 
called a fool. Bismarck will follow 
in his wake. He began by building 
up a despotism under the plea of 
unification. His course has been 
plain to all. The last move [the anti¬ 
socialist laws] is but an attempted 
imitation of a coup d’etat; but 
it will fail. ... He needs money, 
and the state needs it. Under a 
sham constitution he has taxed 
the people for his military and 
unification plans until he can tax 
them no longer, and now he seeks 
to do it with no constitution at all. 
For the purpose of levying as he 
chooses, he has raised the ghost of 
socialism, and has done everything 
in his power to create [provoke] 
an emeute [uprising] ... So far no 
emeute has occurred, and he stands 
today confounded at the situation 
and the ridicule of all statesmen. 11 

By this point, Marx had more or 
less ceased to be active politically. 
But through the 1880s and 1890s, 
as Gary Steenson has documented, 
Engels was insistent in his advice 
to socialists that the direction of 
travel remained towards increasingly 
democratic parliamentarianism, that 
the bourgeoisie was still in favour of 
increased civil and political liberty, 
and that socialists would be able to 
build socialism through the democratic 
republic. 12 (It would have to be a 
democratic republic with a completely 
purged and democratised state 
apparatus, however. This, for Marx 
and Engels, had been the negative 
lesson of 1848 and the positive lesson 
of the 1871 Paris Commune). 

Militarism 

Still, things were changing. Prussian- 
style standing armies, expensively 
maintained, became standard across 
Europe from 1870 (excluding Britain, 
protected by the Royal Navy). This 
meant that the state threatened to 
cut itself loose from civil society. 
‘Militarism’ developed as an 
ideological system, worshipful of 
pomp and hierarchy, which tended 
to undermine libertarian sentiments 
in mass society. Large capitalist 
corporations relied far more on 
powerful, often protectionist states 
than had capitalists in the mid- 
19th century age of smaller firms in 
vigorous competition. Capitalism 
as such was increasingly supportive 
of militarism, where previously it 
had tended to undermine it. With 
the improvement of international 
credit facilities, as a consequence of 
rapid international economic growth, 
authoritarian regimes were becoming 
less dependent upon constitutionalist 


concessions to secure their fiscal 
base (tsarist Russia being a striking 
example). The upper end of the 
bourgeoisie became more aristocratic, 
the aristocracy more bourgeois. Both 
were closely entwined with the state 
bureaucracy. Imperialism was the fad. 

As liberalism declined, electoral 
socialist parties developed strongly in 
the 1880s and 1890s. A problem for 
socialists, much under-appreciated 
in the literature on the Second 
International, was the question of 
how obdurate authoritarian state power 
might be overthrown or overawed, 
given the failure to overthrow 
such regimes in 1848, and the 
strengthening of their repressive and 
ideological power since. The German 
‘revisionist’, Eduard Bernstein, 
approached this problem by arguing 
that the bourgeoisie was still basically 
liberal and progressive, and socialists 
should therefore cooperate with them. 
The Marxist ‘centre’ agreed that such 
cooperation was worthwhile (so long 
as it did not dilute the class basis of the 
socialist movement), but they were far 
less optimistic about the strength and 
tenacity of the bourgeois liberalism. 
On the left, there was a growing 
belief that the bourgeoisie no longer 
had a stake in liberalism. Said Rosa 
Luxemburg: 

Democratic institutions - and this 
is of the greatest significance - 
have completely exhausted their 
function as aids in the development 
of bourgeois society. 

Economic integration and market 
functions could proceed without 
democracy. The state, with a 
much developed and autonomous 
bureaucracy, no longer had the same 
need of parliamentarianism as a means 
of gaining consensus for taxation. 
Post-1848 reform from above had 
succeeded in transforming “the entire 
political and administrative state 
machinery from a feudal or semi- 
feudal mechanism to a capitalist 
mechanism.” 

While this transformation has 
been historically inseparable from 
the development of democracy, it 
has been realised today to such an 
extent that the purely democratic 
‘ingredients’ of society, such 
as universal suffrage and the 
republican state form, may be 
suppressed without having the 
administration, the state finances 
or the military organisation find 
it necessary to return to the forms 
they had before the March [1848] 
revolution. 13 

The most significant transformation, 
I would suggest, had been the 
generalising of the Prussian military 
structure across Europe. This model - 
a professional core combined with the 
mass training (and indoctrination) of 
young men to be mobilised in event 
of war - meant that the state was not 
falling back before commercial civil 
society, but growing in size and tax 
reach, and it was entangling more 
than ever with the middle classes and 
its capitalist suppliers. 

Socialists, however, were more 
inclined to divine a transition from 
individualistic capitalism through 
‘state-monopoly capitalism’ to 
‘imperialism’. They were increasingly 
of the opinion that a structural change 
in capitalism since circa 1870 has 
weakened bourgeois affiliation to 
liberalism and strengthened anti¬ 
democratic militarism. Rudolf 
Hilferding put together these 
arguments in his 1910 Finance capital , 
which took the measure of what had 
changed since Marx’s Capital in 1867. 
He wrote: 

Finance capital signifies the 
unification of capital. The 
previously separate spheres of 
industrial, commercial and bank 


capital are now brought under the 
common direction of high finance, 
in which the masters of industry 
and of the banks are united in a 
close personal association. The 
basis of this association is the 
elimination of free competition 
among individual capitalists by 
the large, monopolistic combines. 
This naturally involves at the same 
time a change in the relation of the 
capitalist class to state power. 14 

Hilferding argued that common 
share ownership had integrated 
capitalists, the traditional elites, the 
state bureaucracy and sections of 
the professional, ‘new’ middle class. 
This combined ‘possessing class’ 
was further welded together by the 
common threat of the working class. 15 

Revolutionary 

class 

As the bourgeoisie seemed to be less 
and less oppositional to authoritarian 
state power, socialists began to wonder 
whether the working class might not 
take the lead in the struggle for civil 
and political liberties. Trotsky, in 
the light of the 1905 revolution in 
Russia, went furthest. In his theory 
of the permanent revolution, he held 
that the bourgeoisie had retired from 
the vanguard of the fight against 
feudalism and foreign domination. 
They preferred collaboration with 
reaction because they feared that a 
bold revolutionary strategy would 
unleash an uncontrollable movement 
of the working class. In the era of the 
French Revolution, the revolutionary 
bourgeoisie had led the entire nation 
against the ancien regime , confident 
that no allied class of peasants 
or artisans could outflank them. 
Capitalism, however, had generated 
a proletariat that had the capacity 
to challenge the middle classes for 
political hegemony. 

Trotsky argued that the bourgeoisie 
had become incapable of resolute 
revolutionary action even in their 
own interests. The proletariat would 
have to take the lead in democratic 
revolution. This gave them a 
potentially commanding role even in 
underdeveloped nations. But, Trotsky 
argued, the proletariat would not stop 
at the limits of democratic revolution: 
in their own class interests they would 
push on to the socialist phase. If they 
were successful in this, a ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ would likely grow 
directly out of a democratic revolution, 
not in the constitutionalist heartland 
of capitalism, but on its authoritarian 
periphery. Socialist governments 
would, in Trotsky’s opinion, prove 
incapable of consolidating unless 
the revolution spread to ‘mature’ 
capitalist economies. The conquest of 
state power by the socialist working 
class in a backward country such as 
Russia would, by lighting a beacon, 
enormously increase the likelihood of 
international revolution. 

The great war which broke out 
in 1914 certainly strengthened the 
link between big business and the 
state, tending to diminish the role 
of parliamentary constitutionalism. 
Lenin concluded from this - and here 
I want to emphasise what a break this 
was from Marxist orthodoxy - that 
the bourgeoisie had entirely lost any 
progressive potential. The bourgeoisie, 
Lenin insisted, had completely broken 
from democratic constitutionalism. 
This was a fundamental change: 

The period between 1789 and 1871 
was one of progressive capitalism 
when the overthrow of feudalism 
and absolutism, and liberation from 
the foreign yoke, were on history’s 
agenda. 16 

But in the age of imperialism 
distinctions between ‘progressive’ 
and ‘reactionary’ bourgeoisies, at 
least in the imperialist (ie, advanced 


capitalist) world, had become 
redundant: “a comparison of, say, 
the republican American bourgeoisie 
with the monarchist Japanese or 
German bourgeoisie shows that the 
most pronounced political distinction 
diminishes to an extreme degree in the 
epoch of imperialism”. 17 For Lenin, 
the bourgeoisie were now antithetical 
to any kind of constitutionalism, or 
civil and political liberty. ‘Bourgeois 
liberty’ had become a contradiction 
in terms, and the fate of all capitalist 
countries was inevitable and the same: 
anti-working class dictatorship. 

In 1917, as we know, the 
Bolsheviks successfully argued that 
the state apparatus had to be entirely 
displaced by workers’ councils 
(soviets). Even if these did not last long 
as genuinely autonomous proletarian 
bodies, Bolshevik one-party rule and 
the bloody class war that wracked 
Russia was profoundly shocking to 
international bourgeois opinion: “The 
mass flight from Russia of members 
of the old aristocracy and middle 
classes,” wrote Raymond J Sontag, a 
devoutly religious American professor, 
“made an inedible impression”: 

To the men of property in the 
west, these were exactly the men 
and their helpless families who by 
birth, education and enterprise were 
capable of giving leadership to the 
Russian people, but who, under 
the terror of Soviet ‘democratic 
centralism’, were forced to flee to 
escape extermination. 18 

The ‘red spectre’ had come to life for 
the middle classes. 

In a neo-con experiment of its 
day, the post-war Treaty of Versailles 
awkwardly attempted to erect liberal 
democracy as the new standard. This 
was not a capitulation to the working 
class. Rather, it assumed that the 
patriotism so conspicuous in the 
conflagration of the war could be put to 
good use as a legitimising ideology for 
nation-states. Class antagonisms would 
be overcome by national solidarity 
and social inequality accepted by the 
electorate. Immediately, however, 
this Wilsonian schema plunged into 
crisis, destabilised by the Bolshevik 
revolution. The new eastern states 
succumbed to dictatorship, as did Italy 
and then Germany. Democracy seemed 
like a bad bet in the inter-war years. 

As the war came to a conclusion, 
workers’ councils formed 
spontaneously, particularly in those 
countries on the losing side. Motivation 
was complex, but primarily they were 
defensive institutions to protect against 
‘reaction’. ‘Reactionaries’ referred 
to those virulently anti-democratic 
personnel still ensconced in the 
armed forces, police, civil service, 
judiciary, management of industry and 
agriculture, and much of academia. 
In truth, the entire state apparatus 
and most institutions of civil society 
were riddled with men disgusted by 
democracy and the licence it gave 
the insurgent working class. Russia 
showed how weak constitutionalism 
could be before a red onslaught. 

Social democrats favoured the 
maintenance of parliamentary 
constitutionalism, Communists 
favoured the smashing of the power of 
the state and oligarchy. In between, the 
‘centrists’ wavered. Germany was a 
key battleground. Here the reactionary 
oligarchy was left intact by the 1918 
revolution. Social democrats had a 
more immediate fear of a communist- 
provoked civil war. The government 
made a fatal mistake in leaving the old 
guard in place. As Karl Liebknecht of 
the Spartacists complained, 

Had the government abolished the 
authority of army officers, had it 
removed the generals from their 
posts, then these men would not 
openly hatch counterrevolutionary 
plots today ... the government has 
reinstated bureaucratic power and 
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done everything to protect the capitalists’ 

safes by disarming the proletariat and 

arming the bourgeoisie. 19 

Still, the old guard did not have it all 
its own way (and Weimar democracy 
survived until the 1930s). The trauma 
of war and revolution had done much to 
politically discredit traditional elites. They 
could not, by their own efforts, re-establish 
untrammelled authority over the democracy. 
They lacked the confidence, for fear of 
losing control of the state apparatus, to 
wage civil war. But democracy itself, the 
plaything of political parties based upon 
sectional and class interests, was discredited 
in the eyes of many. It seemed a system 
productive only of anarchy, playing to 
the gallery, and opportunism. Many were 
disgusted by the disorder and factionalism 
of parliamentary constitutionalism. 

Fascism 

Fascist movements, violently anti-Marxist 
and energised by ultra-nationalism, 
mobilised these masses. Fascism preached 
the re-establishment of an organic ethno- 
national unity, but had contempt for the 
degenerate elites. Fascism could take on 
the socialist and communist movements in 
their own arena of street politics. It artfully 
deployed electoral and mass-propaganda 
techniques, in a manner completely alien 
to the aristocratic remnants of the ancien 
regime. But fascists played the democratic 
game with the aim of atomising the socio¬ 
political components of democracy. As 
such, they were attractive allies for the army 
commanders, landowners and industrialists 
who struggled to restore the hegemony of 
class society. 

If the traditional elites could bridle 
fascism, as with the Falange and Franco, 
then fine for them. A reasonable simulacrum 
of ancien regime autocracy could stabilise 
(if only, for central and eastern Europe, to 
be swept away by World War II). However, 
fascist movements were attractive allies 
for the elites precisely because they 
independently enjoyed formidable power 
bases of activists and supporters. Though 
they needed elite acquiescence to acquire 
state power, they could potentially turn on 
the elites thereafter. Then fascist leaders 
would be without restraint, civil society 
crushed and helpless before them. Full rein 
could be given to their messianic fantasies. 
This perhaps was only definitively the case 
in Nazi Germany. The fruits of unleashed 
Nazism, however, were barbaric beyond all 
expectation. 

The communists, in a funk of fear, turned 
to popular frontism - implicitly repudiating 
Lenin’s anathema on the bourgeoisie, 
they rediscovered progressive potential 
amongst at least some of the middle class. 
Communist courting, however, seduced few 
bourgeois. If anything, it only convinced 
erstwhile liberals that democracy was ill- 
equipped to resist communist subversion. 

World War II did, however, root out 
the reactionary ‘permanent state’ that 
had crippled democracy from 1918. No 
longer were reactionaries able to present 
themselves as anti-red patriots: this time 
most had collaborated with the German 
invaders and their allies. They did not 
escape a reckoning. Because the Allies 
had demanded unconditional surrender 
rather than a 1918-style armistice, they 
entirely smashed German militarism, and 
occupied most of Europe. This permitted a 
far more thorough restructuring of the state 
apparatus than had been conceivable after 
the great war. The outcome was a massive 
revolutionary reordering in continental 
Europe from about 1944 to 1946. It took the 
form of popular, resistance-led persecutions, 
as well as a more ordered series of trials, 
vettings and demotions, overseen by 
liberation governments. Said Simone de 
Beauvoir: “Vengeance is pointless, but 
certain men did not have a place in the 
world we sought to construct.” 20 

Post-war 'free world’ 

The defeat of the Axis powers showed up 
the limitations of traditional, hierarchical, 
authoritarian militarism, and revealed the 
potential of the US model of industrial 
mobilisation behind a citizen army 
which retained considerable elements of 


the civilian ethos. Post-war, the United 
States was the exemplar of the successful 
‘bourgeois civil society’, in which, it was 
thought, middle class status was accessible 
to all. 

Democracy, constitutionalism and free 
markets had cohered in the ‘consumer 
society’. This ‘high consumerism’, 
moreover, now spread to western Europe. 
Cartelised, militarised capitalism was 
forcibly restructured in Germany and Japan, 
in an unconscious commendation of the 
critique of‘monopoly capitalism’, as argued 
by the socialists of the Second International. 
Fearing a resurgent bourgeois civil society 
supported by US ‘imperialism’, the Stalinist 
regimes of the eastern bloc liquidated 
capitalism and petty bourgeois production. 

However, so-called ‘modernisation 
theorists’ in America were of the mind that 
less developed nations would be unwise to 
take premature risks with democracy. They 
continued to believe that democracy and 
early-stages economic development were 
close to incompatible. The masses would 
be easy prey for class-warrior demagogues. 
Communist ‘subversion’ was an ever¬ 
present fear. America, thus, found itself 
supporting the repression of democratic 
popular movements in the ‘third world’ if 
their success was seen as likely to advantage 
communist opponents of the ‘free world’. 
Credible deterrence, it was felt, required an 
aggressive, highly militarised response to 
insurgencies against its allies, no matter how 
despotic these allies might be. 

The most glaring demonstration of 
US unwillingness, or inability, to favour 
emancipation in the developing world 
was apparent in Vietnam, where the US 
waged a bloody counter-insurgency war in 
support of a tin-pot dictatorship. As the cold 
war geared up, moreover, America had for 
the first time developed a peacetime army 
of global standing. Vietnam was drastic 
proof of the deleterious impact of this 
‘military-industrial complex’, but it warped 
American society too. The cold war from 
1947 had allowed not a few collaborators 
or fascist eminences to remain in post, or 
creep back in (often as expert advisors to 
an emergent Nato, as they had fought the 
Red Army on the eastern front). Many felt 
- and with considerable justification - that 
behind the west’s democratic structures, 
darkly authoritarian attitudes hung on in 
the recesses of the gerontocracy that clung 
to positions in the police, army, judiciary, 
universities and so on. 

The new left and ‘youth’ rebellion of the 
1960s rose against this neo-militarism, and 
did much to root out the last redoubts of 
anti-democratic instinct. But, while 1968 
demoralised the right, it also pointed a 
way ahead for consumerist society that 
would revive the revolutionary potential 
of bourgeois civil society. Robert Speck, 
assistant national secretary of the American 
Students for a Democratic Society, and 
editor of New Left News , in 1968 told an 
interviewer: 

One of the things I’ve noticed is that 
both the new left and the new right, or 
whatever it is, have very much the same 
attitude to the institutions of state. They 
break down [as] attitudes of property 
rights, as compared to human rights. 
And there’re a helluva lot of people 
who can go either way in that. They can 
either assume that property is king or that 
mankind is king. 21 

This was prescient. As the new left 
travelled down the road of ‘human rights’ 
(abandoning a class analysis in due 
course), the new right asserted the rights 
of private property against the state. The 
1970s proved to be a key decade. As the 
state grew over-burdened and fiscal crises 
developed, the middle classes increasingly 
rejected the warfare-welfare state as it had 
developed after 1945. With the reactionary 
state in full meltdown, socialist radicalism 
as a response amongst workers declined. 
Democracy seemed secure, and elites 
no longer required threats to keep them 
in check. The bourgeoisie in response 
grew less fearful of the labour movement, 
and more impatient with its sectional 
demands. The anti-dictatorship transitions 
of Greece, Spain and Portugal saw the 
middle classes positively favouring liberal 


constitutionalism - partly because the 
socialist challenge had diminished, partly 
because they saw consumerist democracy 
as now having the potential to tame self- 
seeking trade unionism. 

The collapse of communism in the 
1980s was forced not so much by an 
incipient domestic bourgeois civil society 
in those countries where it had state power 
as by state-elite demoralisation and their 
willingness to adopt the successful model 
of western capitalism. Still, those of the 
‘intelligentsia’ - managers, scientists, 
academics - had long looked enviously at 
the incomes of their western counterparts. 
They believed that a free market in skills 
would convert them into rich bourgeois, and 
no longer would they have to defer to the 
interests of a smokestack industrial working 
class. 

The attempt to create a bourgeois civil 
society in the ex-communist countries 
involved considerable hardship and, as ever, 
the newly-minted bourgeoisie preferred 
cooperation with the state bureaucracy 
to taking it over directly. The demise 
of the ‘red menace’, moreover, meant 
that constitutionalism could be more or 
less imposed as a condition for loans on 
developing countries by the International 
Monetary Fund, in a striking reassertion 
of the link between fiscal credibility, 
parliamentarianism and protection of 
private productive property. 

By the 1990s, the ‘opportunity state’ 
had at least rhetorically displaced the 
‘welfare and warfare’ state. For some on 
the right, however, this triumph threatened 
another bout of bourgeois ennui. A new, 
revolutionary-democratic militarism seemed 
just the thing to restore purpose and pride 
to an otherwise rather shabby bourgeois 
order, characterised by excesses of wealth 
at the top and stagnant growth in wealth for 
the majority. Neo-conservatism resisted 
this sapping of bourgeois vitality, and 
celebrated American military superiority 
as a tool for promoting worldwide, free- 
market, democratic revolution. After the 
9/11 attacks, export of bourgeois revolution 
on the point of US and allied bayonets 
became a reality for the Middle East. In a 
blaze of hubris in the early 21 st century, 
neo-conservatives openly lauded the new 
era of revolution. 

They were not the first revolutionaries to 
be disillusioned • 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisa¬ 
tion the working class is nothing; with the highest 
form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 
'parties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed 
'line’ are expected to gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all imperialist wars and occu¬ 
pations but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of work¬ 
ing class and progressive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of national sectional¬ 
ism. It is an internationalist duty to uphold the prin¬ 
ciple, 'One state, one party’. To the extent that the 
European Union becomes a state then that neces¬ 
sitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. 
Without a global Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal 
Ireland and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. Women’s oppression, combating rac¬ 
ism and chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just as much working 
class questions as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle 
for democracy. It is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s 
Soviet Union, it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the 
real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to 
join the Communist Party. 
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Disputes 

within 

Marxism 


Theory in exile 

The ninth annual conference of Historical Materialism journal provides a snapshot of the academic left, 
writes James Turley 


Every autumn, what feels like the entire 
population of that strange territory, 
academic Marxism, descends upon 
the campus of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies in London. The 
candle-flame which draws the moths 
is the annual conference of Historical 
Materialism , a quarterly journal of 
“critical Marxist theory”, and rapidly 
becoming an institution on the left. 

Satellite events have sprung up as far 
afield as Toronto and New Delhi, and 
on a left calendar when international 
speakers are regularly billed as “a Greek 
worker”, or “an Egyptian activist”, 
the genuine cosmopolitanism of both 
conference and journal is one of many 
things worthy of respect, airing serious 
voices from all continents and a good 
many divergent theoretical traditions. 

The theoretical cosmopolitanism is 
the main draw, and equally at the root 
of many of the problems. Though I have 
attended the conference a few times 
before (usually fleetingly), this was the 
first time I delivered a paper myself. My 
talk was on the young Georg Lukacs’s 
theory of class-consciousness, as it 
relates specifically to the party form; 
I shared the panel with Ian Jakobi 
and Amy Wendling, whose papers 
concerned Marx’s critique of Hegel’s 
philosophy of right and the domination 
of consciousness by abstract time, 
respectively. 

These were, by any measure, three 
papers that significantly diverged in 
subject matter. Chair Paul Reynolds 
hoped that discussion would allow 
them to cross-pollinate productively, 
but an hour of openings and a bit of 
housekeeping left about 40 minutes 
of debate, and in the event the bulk 
of discussion focused on comrade 
Wendling’s paper. 

This should not be interpreted as the 
griping of a bruised ego. My paper was 
a necessarily compressed version of 
an opening for this year’s Communist 
University, 1 and turned on technical 
points in Lukacs’s arguments that 
would be necessarily abstruse for those 
unfamiliar with the fine grain of History 
and class consciousness. Comrade 
Jakobi’s paper, similarly, focused in 
considerable detail on a single text, 
and offered a fairly uncontroversial 
interpretation. Conversely, we all have 
a phenomenal experience of time under 
capitalism - and thus something to say 
about it. 

HM conference consists of two 
broad varieties of panel. There are those 
consciously designed and proposed as 
a collection of related work; and there 
are those cobbled together out of what 
is left. Unsurprisingly, the former are 
more successful in generating debate 
and discussion; but time for discussion 
is pinched for everyone, simply because 
so much is crammed into the timetable. 
There are four sessions per full day, 
with 10 panels per session and three 
or four papers per panel. The most 
masochistically rigorous attendee will 
see at most 10% of what is on offer 
(plus the three evening lectures and 
plenaries). 

The sardine-can arrangement of 
sessions has certain consequences for 


the overall patterns of debate over the 
weekend, with people free (obviously) 
to attend whatever they want. The 
consequence is that they tend to go to 
sessions on matters of direct interest 
to themselves. It is possible, broadly 
speaking, to pick your way through the 
schedule without ever meeting a direct 
discussion on political economy; and 
equally possible to do so without seeing 
anything else. 

Falling in the void 

The story is less true, but not by much, 
of particular theoretical frameworks. I 
attended two out of the three sessions 
directly engaged with the philosopher, 
Louis Althusser (to no regular Weekly 
Worker reader’s surprise): one 
concerning Althusserian theories of 
law and another which launched a 
new collection that surveys the state 
of Althusserian research at the present 
time. 2 

The session on law focused on 
Althusser’s early book on Montesquieu. 
This is partly due to the fact that this 
book sees Althusser engaging most 
directly with the subject of law; and 
some of the discussion was interesting 
on this point. David Mclnemey’s paper 
argued that this reading of Montesquieu 
was compromised by, in a sense, having 
come too early - before the fundamental 
theoretical tools of his philosophy 
were in place. A speaker from the floor 
questioned whether the Althusserian 
obsession with the notion of the 
subject did not slide into metaphysics 
when confronted with British law, 
which is not based on the notion of a 
legal subject, equivalent to continental 
juridical notions. 

Yet there is another reason why 
the Montesquieu book takes up such 
a great prominence here - which 
is, paradoxically, that Althusserian 
scholarship is presently obsessed with 
the last works of his career, focused 
on a theory of random encounters as 
an alternative to theories of historical 
causality. The great ‘image’ of the 
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encounter comes from classical Greek 
atomism, via Lucretius: there is a rain 
of atoms in the void; one swerves and 
strikes another; a new world is formed 
out of the resulting pile-up. 

Within the academic discourse 
on this theory, the Montesquieu 
book has come to be seen as a 
remarkable theoretical prototype. 
Comrade Mclnemey was right to raise 
methodological problems of missing out 
20 years of work, except to assimilate 
the relevant parts that fit neatly enough; 
but on the whole the Althusser ‘stream’ 
at HM tended to reinforce the already 
existing fashion in this micro-comer of 
academic Marxism. 

Many people will have stmggled to 
stifle a yawn at the last four paragraphs; 
this is both fair enough, and points to 
problems in the general HM edifice. 
HM is, first and foremost, an academic 
project. The short sessions are cramped 
by the standards of the far left, but 
pretty run of the mill for academic 
conferences. And HM has always 
looked every inch an academic journal, 
and is published by the Dutch academic 
publishers, Brill. It is available primarily 
to university libraries, through the usual 
Athens/Shibboleth sign-in portals. 

Unlike most academic journals, 
however, HM is neither focused on a 
particular discipline - political economy, 
literature, whatever - nor on a particular 
aggregation of theoretical perspectives. 
“Critical Marxist theory” turns out to 
include Brenner and Badiou alike. It 
is often remarked that there are more 
disputes within Marxism than between 
it and bourgeois theory. Yet at this point, 
it would seem that it is less a matter of 
disputes than a primitive accumulation 
of almost wholly separate discourses, 
falling in the void like Lucretius’s 
atoms. 

Academic Marxism 

Thus the character of the HM journal, 
which covers the most abstruse 
papers on the theory of value, but 
also gave over almost an entire issue 


to Mark Bould and China Mieville 
for a symposium on fantasy literature 
and film; and the character of the 
conference, which is something like 10 
academic conferences taking place in 
the same place at the same time. 

What does this tell us about 
academic Marxism today? There is a 
certain contrast with the 1970s ‘scene’, 
which is worth drawing out. Marxism, 
at that time, did have a serious outpost in 
the academy. There were journals such 
as Telos , which focused on the Hegelian 
neo-Marxism that rediscovered Lukacs, 
Adorno and others. There were 
others, like the film journal, Screen , 
which became dominated by a quasi- 
Althusserian academic tendency, and 
produced obscure but often illuminating 
work on the ideology of the cinema. 
Cultural studies as a discipline, driven 
by the famous centre at Birmingham 
University, pushed variants of 
Marxism as an explanatory framework 
for cultural production. Meanwhile, 
an ecosystem of political-economic 
work, ranging from Monthly Review to 
Critique , thrived in this period. 

It is not exactly all gone. Critique 
remains as a scholarly journal with 
clear Marxist commitments, as do 
the (increasingly obscure) likes of 
Capital and Class , but their collective 
influence is on the wane. Screen is stuck 
in the same post-post-modernist rut as 
everyone else; Telos ditched Adorno 
for the dubious inheritance of the Nazi 
political theorist, Carl Schmitt. 

Partly this is due to the protean 
nature of the ideas on offer themselves. 
Literary criticism and economy, to 
take two examples, are very different 
disciplines, with different levels of 
direct reliance on the lived concrete 
realities they analyse. It is simply far 
more difficult to ‘prove’ convincingly 
that Marxism is a more effective 
technique for formal cultural analysis 
than for economics (not impossible, 
though). So the political economy 
journals loped on, while cultural theory 
was colonised by post-structuralism and 


subsequent ideas. 

Yet the more fundamental problem 
is this: society is less Marxist today 
than it once was. There exist no mass 
organisations of the working class 
committed to any version of Marxism 
in Britain today. The Communist 
Party was once able to provide an 
(often indirect) pole of attraction 
to intellectuals and academics; its 
cohering role in the labour movement 
actually benefited other trends, such as 
Trotskyism and the broader new left, 
however much it hated them. 

Theory and 
practice 

HM has managed to cut against the 
general trend of decomposition in the 
academic left. It manages this partly 
through sheer bloody-mindedness 
and hard graft on the part of the core 
editorial team, as well as innumerable 
proof-readers and the like. It has 
accumulated a good amount of savoir 
faire as regards obtaining funding 
for particular projects from various 
research councils and foundations; 
although such funds are limited by the 
days we live in. 

It also benefits from close links with 
the Socialist Workers Party. Whatever 
one might accuse Alex Callinicos of, the 
SWP’s leading ‘red professor’ does not 
lack enthusiasm for high-level Marxist 
theory. To be less complimentary, he 
is a dedicated follower of academic 
left fashion. He wrote on Althusser 
and in the 90s was deeply engaged 
with critical realism (and whatever 
happened to that?); and one of his 
openings at HM conference this year 
was on Alain Badiou, whose attempts 
to prove Maoism with set theory and 
Pauline theology have proven bizarrely 
modish recently. 

Notes 

1. http://vimeo.com/52145416. 

2. P Thomas, K Diefenbach et al (eds) Encounter¬ 
ing Althusser Bloomsbury, forthcoming. 
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